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LITERATURE, &0. 


THE SABBATH MORNING. 


How calm comes on this holy day!— 
Morning unfolds the eastern sky, 
And upward takes her lofty way 
Triwmphant to her throne on high. 
Earth glorious wakes, aso’er her breast 
The morning flings her rosy ray, 
And blushing from her dreamless rest 
Unveils her to the gaze of day; 
So still the scene, ea th wakeful sound 
Seems hallowed music breathing round. 
The night-winds to their mountain caves, 
The morning mists to heaven’s blue steep, 
And to their ocean depths the waves 
Are gone, their holy rest to keep. 
*Tis tranquil all—around—above— 
The forests far which bound the stene, 
Are peaceful as their maker’s love, 
Like hills of everlasting green, 
And clouds like earthly barriers stand 
Or bulwarks of some viewless Jand. 


Fach tree that lifts its arms in air, 

Or hangs its pensive head from high, 
Seems bending at its morning prayer, 
__ Or whispering with the hours gone by; 
This holy morning, Lord, is thine! 

Let silence sanctify thy praise— 
Let heaven and hearth in love combine, 

And morning stars their music raise! 
For ’tis the day—joy—joy—ye dead— 
When death and hell were captive led! 7 

RB 
FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 


PERSONAL SKETCHES OF HIS OWN TIMES, 


Sy Sir Jonah Barrington, Judge of the High Court of Admi- 
ralty, in Ireland, &c. &c. 

Sir John Barrington is well known to the public in more 
Ways thanone. He long flourished as a lawyer and politician 
1a Ireland; he has since been living not in obscurity in France 
~—and between 1809 and 1815, he published five parts of His- 
torie Anecdotes and Secret Memoirs of the Legislative Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland—a work which he now 
expresses his intention to finish. With a super-abundance of 
{rish prejudices and partialities, Sir J. tells his stories in a 
very humourous way; and certainly the facts lose nothing in 
nishands. The volumes altogether form acento of Irish cha- 
racters, Irish manners, Irish adventures, Irish witticisms, and 
Jrish opinions, for about fifty years; and a more amusing med- 
ley has seldom issued from the press. As our authority has 
observed little or no rule in his “rambling chronicle,” so nei- 
ther need we be vety careful about classification. We are 
sure, that however we pitch our selections, we must of ne- 
cessity make a laughable review: so here comes Sir Jonah.— 
In his infancy, some more than sixty years ago, he says:— 

“IT have often heard it said, that at the time I speak of, 
every estated gentleman in Queen’s county was honoured by 
the gout. I have since considered that its extraordi 
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tation of oranges and lemons to the Irish capital every sea- 
son. Horse loads of these, packed in boxes, were immediate- 
ly sent to the Great House of Cullenaghmore; and no sooner 
did they arrive, than the good news of fresh fruit was commu- 
nicated to the colonel’s neighboring friends, ateompanied by 
the usual invitation. Night after night the revel afforded un- 
interrupted pleasure to the joyous gentry: the festivity being 
subsequently renewed at some other mansion, till the gout 


thought proper to put the whole party hors de combat,—having | 


the satisfaction of making cripples for a few months such as 
he did not kill. Whilst the convivials bellowed with only toe 
or finger agonics,it wasa mere bagatelle; but when Mr. Gout 
marched up the eountry, and invaded the head orthe stom- 
ach, it was then called no joke; and Drogheda usquebaugh, 
the hottest distilled drinkable liquor ever invented, was ap- 
plied to for aid, and generally drove the tormentor te his for- 
mer quarters. It was, indeed, counted a specific; and I al- 
lude to it the more particularly, as my poor grandfather was 
finished thereby. * ° ° ° 7 

“One part of. the Irish people then invented a toast, called 
‘The glorious, pious, and immortal memory of William, the 
Dutchman;’ whilst another raised a counter-toast, called 
‘The memory of the chesnut horse,’ that broke the neck of 
the same king William.* But in my mind (if I am to judge of 
past times by the corporation of Dublin,) it was only to coin 
an excuse for getting loyally drunk as often as possible, that 
they were so enthusiastically fond of making sentiments, as they 
called them.” 

Sir Jonah’s description of his education is extremely pi- 
quant, but we must postpone its insertion, and pass to a revel 
in the country, during a vacation. 

“Close to the kennel of my father’s hounds he had built a 
small cottage, which was occupied by an oid huntsman, his 
older wife, and his nephew, a whipper-in. The chase, and 
the bottle, and the piper were the enjoyments of winter, and 
nothing could recompense a suspension of these enjoyments. 
My elder brother, justly apprehending that the frost and snow 
of Christmas might probably prevent their usual occupation 
of the chase, determined to provide against any listlessness 
during the shut up period, by an uninterrupted match of what 
is called ‘hard going,’ till the weather should break up. A 
hogshead of superior claret was therefore sent to the cottage 
of old Quin, the huntsman; and a fat cow, killed, and plun- 
dered of her skin, was hung up by the heels. All the win- 
dows were closed to keep out the light. Ont room, filled 
with straw and numerous blankets, was destined for a bed 
chamber in common; and another was prepared as a kitchen 
for the use of the servants. Claret, cold, mulled or buttered, 
was to be the beverage for the whole company; and in addi- 
tion to the cow above mentioned, chickens, bacon and bread 
were the only admitted viands. Wallace and Horsey, my 
father’s and my brother’s pipers, and Doyle, a blind but a fa- 
mous fiddler, were employed to enliven the banquet, which it 
was determined should continue till the cow became a skele- 
ton, and the claret should be onits stoop. My two elder 
brothers; two gentlemen of thename of Taylor (one of them 
afterwards a writer in India;) a Mr. Barrington Lodge, a 
rough songster; Frank Skelton, a jester and a butt; Jemmy 
Moffat, the most knowing spenenes of the neighborhood ;— 
and two other sporting gentlemen of the county,—composed 
the permanent Bace jians. A few visitors were occasion- 
ally admitted. As for myself, I was too unseasoned to go 
through more than the first ardeal, which was on a frosty St. 
eanens day, when the ‘hard-goers’ partook of their open- 
ing banquet, and several neighbors were invited to honor the 


commencement of their ‘shut-up . The old hants- 


P| man was the only male attendant; and his ancient spouse, 
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once a kitchen maid in the family, now somewhat resemb- 


ling the amiable Leonarda in Gil Blas, was the cook; whilst ” 
the drudgery fell to the lot of the whipper-in. A long knife: ~ 


was prepared to cut collops from the cow; a large t 
seemed to court the gridiron; the pot bubbled up as if proud 
of its contents, whilst plump white chickens floated in crowds 
upon the surface of the water; the simmering potatoes just 
bursting their drab surtouts, exposed the delicate whiteness 
of their mealy bosoms; the claret was tapped, and the long 
earthen wide-mouthed pitchers stood gaping under the impa- 
tient cock, te receive their portions. The pipers = their 
chants; the fiddler tuned his cremona; and neverdid any feast 
commence with more auspicious appearances of hilarity and 
dissipation, appearances which were not doomed to be falsi- 
fied. Ishall never forget the attraction this novelty had for 
my youthful mind. All thoughts but those of good cheer 
were for the time totally obliterated. A few curses were, ! 
is true, requisite to spur on old Leonarda’s skill, but at length 
the banquet entered; the luscious smoked bacon, bedded on 
its cabbage mattress, and partly obscured by. itsown savoury 
steam, might have tempted the most fastidious of res: 
whilst the round trussed chickens, ranged by the half dozen 
on hot pewter dishes, turned up their white pliimp merry- 
thoughts, exciting equally the eye and appetite; fat collops of 
the hanging cow, sliced indiscriminately from herjgenderest 
es grilled over the clear embers upon a shining gridiron, 
alf drowned im their own luscious juices, and garnished wit! 
little pyramids of congenial shallots, smoked at the bottom of 
the well furnished board. A prologue of cherry bounce (bran- 
ay) preceded the entertainment, which was enlivened by hob- 
nobs and joyous toasts. Numerous toasts, in fact, as was eus- 
tomary in those days, intervened to {or and give zest to 
the repast—every man shouted forth his fair favorite, or con- 
vivial pledge; and each voluntarily surrendered a portion af 
his own reason, in bumpers to the beauties of his neighbor's 
toast. The pipers jerked from their bags apse jate planx- 
ties to me yr jolly sentiment: the jokers crac their usual! 
jests and ribaldry: one songster chanted the joys of wine and 
women; another gave, in full glee, the pleasures of the fox- 
chase: the fiddler sawed his merriest jigs; the old huntsman 
sounded his horn, and thrusting his forefinger into his ear (to 
aid the quaver (gave the view holloa! of nearly ten minutes’ 
duration; to which melody tally ho? was responded by every 
stentorian voice. A fox’s brush stuck into a candlestick, in 
the centre of the table, was worshipped as a divinity! Claret 
flowed—bumpers were multiplied—and chickens, in the garb 


of spicy spitchocks, assumed the name of devils, to whet the ” 


appetites which it was impossible to conquer! My reason gra- 
dually began to lighten me of its burden, and in its last ef- 
forts kindly suggested the straw chamber as my asylum— 
Two couple of favorite hounds had been introduced to share 
in the joyous pastime of their friends and master; and the 
deep bass of their throats, excited by the shrillness of the 
huntsman’s tenor, harmonised by two rattling pipers, a jing- 
ling fiddler, and twelve voices, in twelve different keys, 
bellowing in one continuous unrelenting chime—was the last 
point of recognition which Bacchus permitted me ‘0 exer- 
cise: for my eyes to perceive a much larger company 
than the room actually contained ;—the lights were more than 
doubled, without an 

even the chairs pow tables commenced dancing 2 series of 
minuets before me. A faint tally ho! was porns we m 
reluctant lips; but 4 believe the effort was ansuceess 

in the straw room, all that brilliant com 
Se een raattas arkepry. atest was elcaing my eyes te 

fe me 80 . Justas I was m 
+ of | distinguished the roar of 


a twelve hoars’ slumber, 
‘stole away!’ which rose to the very roof of old 
o~ tay, a scene of adiZerent na 


Quin’s cottage. At noon, 
was exbibited. I found, on two assoc 
ture Was exai I 
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just aroused. Qur piper seemed indubitably dead! but the 
fiddler, who had the privilege of age and blindness, had taken 
a hearty nap, and seemed as much alive as ever. The room 
of banquet had been re-arranged by the old woman: spit- 
chocked chickens, fried rashers, and broiled marrow-bones 
appeared struggling for preeedence. The clean cloth looked, 
itself, fresh and exciting: jugs cf mulled and buttered claret 
foamed hot upon the re-furnished table, and a better or hear- 
tier breakfast I never inmy life enjoyed. A few members of 
the jovial crew had remained all night at their posts; but I 
— alternately took some rest, as they seemed not at all 
affected by their repletion. Soap and hot water restored at 
once their spirits and their persons; and it was determined 
that the rooms should be ventilated and cleared out fora 
cock-fight, to pass time tilithe approach of dinner. In this 
battle royal, every man backed his own bird; twelve of which 
courageous animals were set down together to fight it out— 
the survivor to gain all. In point of principle, the battle of 
the Horatii and Curatii was re-acted, and in about an hour 
one cock crowed out his triumph over the mangled body of 
his last opponent;—being himself, strange to say, but little 
wounded.—The other eleven lay dead; and to the victor was 
nnanimously voted a writ of ease, with sole monarchy over 
the hen-roost for the remainder of his days; and I remember 
him, for many years, the proud comnrandant of his poultry 
yard and seraglio.—Fresh visitors were introduced each suc- 
cessive day, and the seventh morning had arisen before the 
feast broke up. As that day advanced, the cow was pro- 
claimed to have furnished her full quantum of good dishes; 
the claret was upou its stoop; and the last gallon, mulled with 
a pound of spices, was drunk in tumblers to the next merry 
meeting! All now retired to their natural rest, until the even- 
ing announced a different seene. An early supper, to be par 
taken of by all the young folks, of both sexes, in the neigh- 
horhood, was provided in the dwelling-louse, to terminate 
the festivities. A dance, as usual, wound up the entertain- 
ment; and what was then termed a ‘raking pot of tea,’ puta 
finishing stroke, in jollity and good humour, to such a revel 
as I never saw before, and, I ain sure,.shall never sce again. 
When I compare with the foregoing the habits of the present 
day, and see the grandsons of those.joyous and vigorous sports- 
men imineing their fish and tit-bits at their favorite box in 
*Bond-street; amalgamating their ounce of salad on a silver 
saucer; employing six sauces to eoax one appetite; burning 
~up the palate to make its enjoyments the more exquisite; sip- 
ping their acid clarct, disguised by an olive, or neutralized 
y a chesnut; lisping out for the scented waiter, and paying 
him the price of a feast for the modicum of a Lilliputian, and 
the pay of acaptain for the attendance of a blackguard ;-—it 
amuses me extremely, and makes me speculate on what their 
forefathers would have done to those admirable Epicenes, if 
they hadhad them at the ‘Pilgrimage’ in the huntsman’s cot. 
TO these extremes of former roughness.and modern affecta- 
tion, it would require the pen of such a writer as Fielding to 
do ample justice.” 

“One anecdote respecting an Irish inn may, with modifica- 
tions, give some idea of others at that period. A Mrs. Moll 
Harding kept the nalest inn at Ballyroan, close to my father’s 
house. I recollect tohave heard a passenger, (they are very 
scarce there) telling her, ‘that his sheets had not been aired.’ 
With great civility Moll Harding begged his honour’s pardon, 
-and said, ‘they certainly were and must have been well aired, 
for there was not a gentleman came to the house the last 
‘ortnight that had not sJept in them! "” 

Sir Frederick Flood “was once making « long speech to 
ihe Irish parliament, lauding the transcendent merits of the 
Wexford magistracy, on a motion for extending the criminal 
jurisdiction in that county, to keep down the disaffected. As 
he was closing a most turgid oration, by declaring ‘that the 
said magistracy ought to receive some signal mark of the 
‘ord lieutenant’s favor,’-—John Egan, who was rather mellow, 
and sitting behind him, jocularly whispered, ‘and be whipped 
at the cart’s tail:'-—‘And be whipped at the cart’s tail!’ re- 
peated Sir Frederick unconsciously, amidst peals of the most 
uncontrollable laughter.” 

“J will now” continues the author, “advert to Sir Boyle 
Roche, who certainly was without exception, the most cele- 
brated and entertaining anti-grammarian in the Irish parlia- 
ment. Ofhim, he relates the following interalia. “He was 
married to the eldest daughter of Sir John Cave, bart.; and 
his lady who was a ‘bas bleu,’ prematurely injured Sir Boyle’s 
capacity (it was said) by forcing him to read ‘Gibbon’s Rise 
and Fall of theRoman Empire;’ whereat he wasso cruelly 
puzzled, without being in the least amused, that, in his-cups, 
he often stigmatised the great historian as a low fellow, ee 
ought to have been kicked out of company wherever he was, 
for turning people’s thoughts away from their prayers and 


their politics, to what the devil himself could make neither | 


head nor tail of! His perpetually bragging that Sir John 
Cave had given him his eldest daughter, afforded Curran an 
opportunity of replying, ‘Ay, Sir Boyle; and depend on it, if 
he. had an older one still, he would have given her to you.’ 
Sir Boyle thought it best to receive the repartee as a compli- 
ment, lest it should come to her ladyships ears, who for seve- 
ral years back, had prohibited Sir Boyle from all allusions to 
chrovol * * * Sir Boyle Roche was induced by go- 
verhment to‘ fight as hard as possible for the union:—so he 
did, and I really believe fancied, by degrees, that he was 
right. On one’ occasion, a general titter arose at his florid 
picture of the happiness which must proceed from this event. 
‘Gentlemen (said he) may titther, und titther, and titther, 
ant. may think.it.a bad peasure; but their heads at present 





are hot, and willso remain until they grow cool again; and 
so they can’t decide right now: but when the day o t 
comes, then honourable gentlemen will be satisfied at this 
most excellent union. Sir, there are no Levitical degrees be- 
tween nations, and on this oceasion I can see neither sin nor 
shame in marrying our own sister.” He was a determined ene- 
my to the French revolution, and seldom rose in the house 
for several years without volunteering some abuse of it. ‘Mr. 
Speaker,’ said he, in a mood of this kind, ‘if we once permit- 
ted the villainous French masons to meddle with the buttres- 
ses and walls of our aneient constitution, they would never 
stop nor stay, sir, till they brought the foundation-stones 
tumbling down about the ears of the nation! There,’ continu- 
ed Sir Boyle, — his hand earnestly on his heart, his 
—— head shakirg in unison with his loyal zeal, whilst 
e described the probable consequences of an invasion of Ire- 
land by the French republicans: ‘There, Mr. Speaker! if 
those Gallican villains should invade us, sir, tis on that very 
table, may-be, —_ honourable members might see their own 
destinies lying in heaps a top of one another! Here, perhaps 
sir, the murderous marshall-law men (Marseillois) would break 
in, cut us to mince-meat, and throw our bleeding heads upon 
that table, to stare us in the face!” Sir Boyle, on another 
occasion, was argueing for the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
Bill in Treland:—‘It would surely be better, Mr. Speaker,’ 
said he, ‘‘to give up not only a part, but if necessary even the 
whole, of our constitution, to preserve the remainder! ”” 
eR 


From the Military Sketch Book. 

ABSENT WITHOUT LEAVE; OR, GONE TO SEA IN A COACH. 

In many, if not in most, of the the regiments of our army; 
there isto be found a sort of officer who is a privileged odds: 
ty,—who takes liberties with all his brethren of the mess 
with impunity, and who pockets every thing short of a blow 
with the best possible humour. In general, the individuals 
of this description are designated in the mess-room vocabula- 
"Ys “Good-tempered Old Stagers,” and “Old Stickers,” meaning 
thereby, that they can “‘go”’ at the bottle, and ‘‘stick” at the 
table till ‘‘all’s blue.” 

One of these, a Quartermaster of infantry, with a nose of 
the genuine Bardolph complexion, a rosy and eternal smile, 
a short figure, and a big head, having dined with a party of 
brother officers at the Three Cups, Harwich—the day on 
which his regiment marched into the barracks of that town; 
was in the best possible spirits;so much so, that he gave the 
bottle no rest until about eleven o’clock; and became ‘“glori- 
ous,’’ just as the company broke up—right or wrong he would 
go along with three of the youngest subalterns to ramble by 
the sea-side in the moonshine, having been “so long i’ the sun.” 
They permitted him reluctantly; perhaps, indeed, because 
they could not prevent him; but when the party got down to 
the place where passengers and goods are usually embark- 
ed, the Quartermaster became totally overpowered, and sank 
senseless into a snore. The officers whom he accompanied 
could not think of carrying his corpus back to the inn; nor 
were there any persons near whom they could employ for the 
purpose; one of them, therefore, opened the door of a pri- 
vate carriage that stood near, ‘‘unshipped” from the wheels; 
ready for embarkation, and in a moment the sleeper was bun- 
dled into it, where he was left to his repose with the door fast 
shut upon him. 

Next morning at day break (about three o’clock) the coach, 
with its contents, was put on board the Hamburg packet, 
and stowed away atthe very bottom ofthe hold, in half an 
hour after this the vessel put to sea. 

For the whole of the day the packet had a brisk breeze, 
and at midnight wasa good hundred miles away from Har- 
wich; a deadcalm setin. It was a beautiful night in July, 
and the passengers were not all gone to bed; some walked 
the deck, and others sat below at cards—every thing was si- 
lent, except the rattling of the ropes as the ship yielded to 
the smooth and gentle swell of the sleeping North Sea. A- 
bout this time, the Quartermaster, it is supposed, awoke; at 
least he had not been heard before to utterhis complaints, 
probably from the bustle consequent on the managing of the 
vessel in a stiff breeze. However, it was at this time that 
his cracked and buried voice first fell upon the ears of the 
crew; and for abouttwenty minutes the panic it created is 
indescribable. The whist company in the cabin, at first 
thought it was one of the sailors in achest, and called: the 
captain; who declared he had been that miuute examining 
into the cause of the unearthly sounds, and had mustered his 
crew, all of whonr were on deck, as much astonished as he 
was——nay, more s0, for one of them, a Welshman, felt convin- 
ced that the voice proceeded from the speaking trumpet of 
the ghost of David Jones, his former shipmate, ‘who had 
died in ill will with him.” * 

““Hallo—o—o—o—o!”—“Murder!”—“Murder!”’ now rose 
upon all ears, as ifthe voice was at the bottom of the sea. 
The Welshman fell upon his knees, and begged forgiveness of 
his injured and departed friend, David Jones: the rest of the 
crew catight a slight tinge of his féars, and paced about in 
couples to andro: some declaring the voice was below the 
rudder; and others that it was at the mast-liead. The pas- 
sengers, one and all, hurried on deck; in short, none on board, 
not even tle Captain and the oldest seaman, were free from 
alarm, for they had searched every habitable place in the ves- 
sel without discovering the cause of their terrors, and the 
hold, it was evident, could not have contained an extra rat, it 
was so crammed with I e, &c. “Let me out, you 
d———d rascals! let me out—let me out, I say!” screamed 
the voice with increased vigour, These exclamationsthe 


a carniage, and. 





Welshman declared were addressed fo devils, that were tor- 
menting his deceased enemy, David; and heuttered a fervent 
prayer for the peace of the wandering and unhappy soul; but 
a different idea was awakened in the mind of the Captain by 
the words “Let me out.” “There is somebody packed up in 
the hold,” exclaimed he; and instantly ordering the men to 
follow him down, all began to remove the upper layer of ar- 
ticles; which being done; the voice became louder and more 
distinct. 

“Where are you?” bawled the Captain. 

“I’m here in a coach, d———n you,” answers the Quat- 
termaster. 

The mystery was now solved, and the Welshman made ea- 
sy; but no one could imagine how a human being could have 
got into the carriage. However, satisfaction on this point 
was not to be waited for; so the men fell to work, and after 
about half an hour’s hard exertion, succeeded in disencum- 
bering the vehicle. They then proceeded to unpack the 
Quartermaster, whose astonishment amounted almost to 
madness, when he found that he had not only been confined in 
a coach, but ina ship, and that the said ship was then in the 
middle of the German Ocean! 

It was impossible to put back to Harwich, sono remedy 
was left the little fat gentleman but to proceed to the end of 
the voyage, and to take a passage back from Hambure «5 
soon as possible. This was bad enough; but his hopes of an 
early return were almost destroyed by the setting in of ad- 
verse winds, which kept the vessel beating about in a mos: 
bile-brewing and stomach-stirring ocean, for ten days and 
nights; during which time, when not sea-sick, the Quarter- 
master was employed in profoundly meditating how he could 
have got into the coach; and even after having taken the o- 
pinion of the a the crew, and.all the passengers, upor 
the matter, he felt himself as much in the dark asever. The 
Jast thing he could recollect of ‘the land-he had left,” was 
that he had dinedand wined at the “Three Cups,””—what fol- 
lowed was chaos. 

But the worstof the affair, decidedly, was that the day ou 
which he had been put to sea was the 22d of the month, and as 
it was impossible for him to make his appearance with his re- 
giment on the 24th, he knew he must, asa matter of course, 
be reported “‘4bsent without leave,” at head quarters, and that 
he would most'probably be superceded. This reflection wis 
even worse than the weather to the Quartermaster, thou! 
the rough sea had already almost“brought his heart up.” 
However, he had great hopes of being able to join his regi- 
ment on the 10th of the following month—tlie next return 
day—and, by due application, he thought he might contrive 
to prevent superscscion.. Ten days of this time was, howey- 
er, consumed before he set a foot upon the German shove, 
and then only half of his excursion was over; all his hope 
rested upon a quick passage back to Harwich. This, howev- 
er, the Fates denied him; for having drawn on the agent—- 
got the cash—engaged. his passage to England—laid in sea- 
stock, and all things necessary—the packet, just as she was 
leaving Hamburg, was run foul of by a five-hundred-ton ship, 
and so much injured‘that'she was obliged to put back, and the 
unfortunate Quartermaster was thus compelled to wait a 
fortnight for another opportunity of returning to England. 
He not only was delayed beyond the 10th (return-day) but be- 
yond the following 24th, and when he did arrive, he found 
that he had been not only superseded by the Commander-in- 
Chicf, but considered ‘dead by all his friends and relations! 

However, on personally applying for reinstatement, he ol 
tained it, and once more joined his old corps at Harwich, 
where he many a night amused the mess with the recital 
his trip to sea in thecoach: which was always given wit) 
most effect when he was half-seas over. 








THE SATIRIST. 








“GOOD SOCIETY.” 

Mr. Noah, of the N. Y. Enquirer, has published several 
spirited articles in his paper on this subject, from one of 
which we make the following interesting extract:— 

At a period in the prosperous history of this city, when by 
the rapid advancement in the value of property and the sud- 
den briskness of trade and‘commerce, a poor but respectable 
speculator came in for his share of extraordinary good luck. 
which, from a state of mere comfort, raised him to immedi- 
ate opulence. His. wife was domestic but ambitious—often 
when fatigued with superintending her family concerns— 
looking after the-servant—preparing her frugal dinner—-dust- 
ing her glasses—rubbing her furniture—and dressing her 
childson, has she fervently wished to be rich, that she might 
live in elegance without labor. Fortune, or rather misfor- 
tune, heard herprayer and she becamerich. Her small but 
neat parlour—plain sideboard—rush-bottom chairs—and old 
fashioned cup-board, became irksome, if not hateful to her 
sight, and nothing would satisfy Ker but a liouse in Broadway, 
all the corresponding appendages, which 
were soon obtained: Still she was not contented. She want- 


.ed. to. be introduced into “‘good society,” and as wealth is the 


only passport, she parted without a sigh with the old and 
faithful friends and companions of humbler times, and tusned 
her back upon those who watched her bedside in sickfiess, 
and were inmates in time of health and hilarity. Had she 
confined her folly and frivolity to herself and new fangled al- 
lies, all would have gone well, but her children were inocula 
ted with the sume fashionable mania. Her eldest son Harry, 
a fine chubby boy about ten years old, was well known in the 
purlicus of C Hoase Slip—he would play marblesayith 
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any sweep who offered—would strip and plunge into the East 
River on a swimming match, and was celebrated for extract- 
ing molasses from the air holes of hogsheads with a straw, 
which he drew through his mouth, leaving a stream at each 
corner which generally leaked upon his ruffles and procured 
him a box on the ear-on his return home; still Harry was 
happy—he was smart—and enterprising; but his parents de- 
iermined to make a gentleman of him, and he was dressed 
up in the fashion, sent to a select school, and was taught to 
nbjure his former low and vulgar propensities—and finally 
be @rawled through college. Escaped from “ball, book and 
wandle,” Harry shook off the college rust, and came outa 
dignity of the first water. He went to the races—drove tan- 
dem—tickled Snarler under the ear—.. tted high at our club 
quaffed Champaigne—talked loud at the opera—allected a 
taste—finally, set up for a man of gallantry, and brought 
himself into disrepute with all kinds of society. Comi. 5 
home from the Long Island races, the shadows of evening ga- 
thered round him as he arrived in the sight of a cottage which 
peeped out from a cluster of ivy, within a few paces of the 
road. Fatigued with riding over the course, he dismounted 
with the intention of asking for a glass of milk—a light glea- 
med through the cottage window, und as he passed by it, cu- 
viosity tempted him to look through to discover who were its 
inmates. Nothing could be more neat. The bright pewter 
plates shone from a dresser, which also held the white milk 
and water pails—the spacious chimney was filled with ever- 
greens, mingled with tulips and roses—in one corner a wood- 
en clock clicked the hour, and over a beaufet in which some 
China was ranged, was a number of select books—a bed cov- 
ered with a patch work quilt, with sheets and pillow-cases, 
coarse, but white, indicated the character and condition of 
the owners—a rifle hungover the chimney—and an old dog 
reposed near the door. ‘he air of comfort throughout the 
cottage, bespoke contentment and happiness. Harry threw 
an inquisitive glanee around, and his eye soon rested upon ob- 
jects more interesting. In a large chair, sat an old man with 
« healthy Autumn look, leaning his arm ona table and listen- 
ing attentively, while his daughter was reading to him from 
the large family bible. Barbara Allworth was sixteen—her 
sun-burat face was relieved by an arch black eye—a cluster 
of rich brown hair—teeth white and even—and lips which 
liad the colours of the ruby and the rose—her form was small 
ond airy—her step light and innocent—and her mind moral 
and eultivated. Harry tapped at the door, which Barbara 
opened, and he made known his wants. Taking a seat, to 
which he was invited, he sipped his milk from the white bowl 





while he recounted the particulars of the race, and descant-' 


ed on the speed and blood of the horses. To Barbara he be- 
came more communicative and interesting—he described the 
ladics and the fashion—was easy and agreeable—he praised 
the cottage—talked with the farmer about the wars of the 
revolution—bade them a cordial good night, and was invited 
to repeat his visit. He did sofrequently, and poor Barbara 
fell a victim to his arts. The agonized father, who had 
fought for the independence of his country, demanded that 
her seducer should make the only atonement in his power-— 
ly marrying her. He refused, and gave as a reason that he 
wus a gentleman, and belonged to ‘good society.” 

Sampsom Allworth lies buried in the church yard at Bush- 
wick; and poor Barbara, without a home or a friend, is among 
the frail sisterhood, who roam through the upper lobbies of 
our Theatres, and een ae a nod of heartless re- 
cognition through the operaglass of the gentleman and man 
af fashion, to whom she owes allher misery. 





The following circumstance is related by Mr. Noah to have 
taken place in New York—it is introduced by him into an ar- 
tic'e on the subject of “good society, ’ toillustrate the false 
light in which many individuals are held, who are really de- 
serving the contempt or scorn of society. If the incidents 
are sueh as really occurred, we would not bear the heart of 
ihe base intriguer in our bosom, for all his wealth; but for 
the honour of human nature, we hope they are the coin of Mr. 
Noah’s own brain. Such unmitigated acts of ingratitude, 
we believe are rare, and he who can perpetrate them, must 
have a‘“heart that cannot feel, and a face that cannot 
)lush.”” 

Pride, supported by excessive wealth, acquired rapidly in 
he game of vhances,is apt to beget a heartlessness and con- 
tempt for the more delicate feelings of our nature. We 
yuote a fact in corroboration: —Salem Register. 


One of the most distinguished of good society in thiscity, was 
once avery poor man; quite acommon occurrence. Dining 
in early life in company with several liberal clever fellows, 
he said very emphatically, “If 1 could command twelve hun- 
cred dollars, I feel confident thatI could get into a line of 
business, which would lead to a fortune.’ s*And what seeu- 
rity would you give for the re-payment of that loan?” “The 
ward of amanofhonor.” ‘Youshall have it.” With this 
twelve hundred dollars the adventurer commenced a profita- 
ule business, and re-paid the loan. The genegous friend, 
however, by a routine of misfortunes fell into want, and 
meeting the man whom he had made rich, he said to him, 
in his own words, “If I had twelve hundred dollars, I could 


ge teain what I have lost.” ‘What pene can you givé?” 
ry ° r 


‘The word ofa man of honor.” ‘No money can be raised 
on such security,” said the grateful and wealthy cit—so, 
py fag his carriage, drawn by spotted poneys, he rode 
off, leaving his early friend and patron in utter despair. Yet 
‘his personage is one of our leaders of “good society.” Not 
omiy are the generous impulses of ournature thwarted by 
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such excessive pride, but our hearts likewise become callous, 
even to the obligations of filial duty.—There isa lady who 
throws a charm around “good society,” in thiscity, who has 
never seen her grandfather, though he lives in the same town 
with her: but he is poor, though respectable; he has not the 
entree into this “good society.” It would shock the delicacy 
and shatter the nerves of this female exquisite, should any of 
her dashing friends enter her drawing room, and raising their 
eye glass towards an old man, cleanly, but coarsely elad, sit- 
ting in humble retirement in a corner, be, told to their great 
surprise and disgust, that it was her grandfather. 








~ HISTORICAL. 


WILLIAM WALLACE, THE HERO OF SCOTLAND. 


Never, haps, was the fame of any man more cherished 
by a peo: .. than that of William Wallace is by the Scotish 
nation. Hi: exploits have been for ages the darling theme 
of all ranks of the people; and in those parts of the country 
where his adventures chiefly lay, there is scarcely a lofty 
rock, high fall of water, lonely cave, 6r other remarkable ob- 
ject in nature, which is not designated by a name dear to ev- 
ery romantic, youthful, and patrioticmind. The recorded 
feats in the life of Wallace, rank him not only among the 
first patriots of his nation, but among the first of all who have 
deserved that honourable appellation. He made his appear- 
ance in the theatre of active life, at a most interesting peri- 
od. A disputed succession to the Scotish crown had been sub- 
mitted to the decision of Edward the First of England. The 
office of umpire, gave the English King a fatal ascendancy 
over the Scottish nobles, and especially over the competitors 
for the crown. Baliol was preferred, on condition that he 
would acknowledge the dependence of Scotland upon the En- 
glish Crown; but at last, under the mortification of repeated 
insults, he resigned the crown altogether into the hands of 
Edward, on the 3d July, 1296. All Scotland was now over- 
run by an English army, and the government placed in the 
hands of the English deputies, who made it odious to the peo- 
ple by their exactions and oppressions. At tiis critical mo- 
ment was the standard of freedom first unfurled by William 
Wallace, the younger son of a private gentleman, Wallace of 
Ellerslie. To great bodily strength and activity, and a cour- 
age which delighted in danger, he united an inventiveness of 
enterprise, a fertility of resources, and a generous gallantry 
of manner, well calculated to gain him an authority over the 
rude and undisciplined multitude, who answered his patriotic 
call. In May, 1297, he began to infest the English quarters, 
and soon made his numbers appear formidable. The first 
person of note who joined him, was Sir William Douglas. 
With their united forces these two allies attempted to sur- 
prise Ormesby, the English Justiciary, while holding a court 
at Scoon; but a precipitate flight disappointed thei of their 
expected prey. After this, the patriotic band roved over the 
whole country, assaulted castles and slew the English where- 
ver they met with them. Several men of the highest rank 
now joined the standard of freedom; among others Bruce the 
Steward of Scotland, and his brother, Sir Alexander de Lind- 
say; Sir Andrew Murray; of Bothwell; Richard Lunden, and 
Wishart, bishop of Glasgow.—But unfortunately, they 
brought more splendour than real strength to the cause. 

Wallace, though the master spirit of the whole enterprize, 
was of too humble a rank among the gentlemen of Scotland, 
to be readily acknowledged by them for their chief: and 
where merit like his was not recognized as the best title to 
supreme command, it is easy to conceive that the conflict of 
pretensions must have been endless. All the leaders claimed 
to be independent of each other; and to nothing, even of the 
most obvious advantage, could their common consent be ob- 
tained. While the Scottish army, thus enfeebled by disease 
lay posted near Irvine, a chosen and numerous body of forces 
which had been seut from England by Edward, approached 
to give them battle. All the nobles and barons who had join- 
ed the party of Wallace, Sir Andrew Murray, of Bothwell, 
alone excepted, consented to treat with the English; and for 
themselves and their adherents made submission to Edward. 
Wallace and Murray refused to have any concern with the 
ignoble capitulation, and collecting together a few faithful 
companions of their fortunes, retired indignantly towards the 
aenth. Under the conduct of these two able leaders, the pa- 
triot band soon recruited its numbers; and when the English 
advanced to Stirling, was prepared to dispute with them the 
passage of the Forth. 

Warren, Earl of Surrey, the English general, imagining that 
Wallace might still be won over, despatched two agents to 
the Scottish camp proffering terms. “Return,” said Wallace, 
‘‘and tell your masters, that we came not here to treat but as- 
sert our rights, and to set Scotland free.” ‘He defies us!” 
cried the English and impatiently demanded to be led on. The 
Scotch were encamped on the opposite side of the river to 
that occupied by the English, who, to approach them; had to 
defile over the long narrow bridge. As soon as the van of the 
English had crossed the bridge, and before they could form 
themselves in order of battle, Wallace rushed down and broke 
them ina moment. Many thousands were slain on the field, 
or drowned in attempting to recrossthe river. Ageneral 

anic instantly seized the main body of the English; they set 

e to the bridge, abandoned all the baggage, and did not 
cease their flight till they had reached Berwick, which they 
also speedily evacuated. The loss of the Scots would have 
been inconsiderable, had they not numbered among their 
slain 4 Andrew Murray, the gallant and faithful companion 
of Wallace. : : 
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Scotland was thus onee@ more free; but in consequence of 
bad seasons and the disorders of war fered severely from 
famine.—With the view of tenance to his re- 
turning followers, Wallace army into the north 
of England; and for upwards of three weeks the whole of 
that wide track of country from Cockermouth and Carlisle, 
to the gates of Newcastle, was wasted with all the fury of re- 
venge, license, and rapacity. 

Wallace now assumed the title of “Guardian of Scotland, 
in the name ef King John (Baliol,) and by the consent of the 
Scottish Nation.” That he was virtually so, there ean be no 
doubt; and we ought therefore to be the less scrupulous in 
inquiring as to the forms which attended his investure with 
this high dignity. With the aid and countenance of only one 
of the Scottish barons, the lamented Andrew Murray, and sup- 
ported by the lower order of the Seottish people alone, he 
had freed his country from English thraldomyand restored it 
to its ancient independence. A service so great and unex- 
ampled, gave him a claim to the appellation of Scotland’s 
Guardian, which wanted neither form nor solemnity to make 
it as well founded as any title that ever existed. 

The barons who had stcod aloofduring the strugg’es for 
liberty, now began as before, to intermeddle with cai 
of the conquest so gloriously achieved. Of Wallaée, they 
speedily evinced the utmost jealousy. His elevation wound- 
ed their pride; his great services were an unceasing ch 
to their inactivity in the public cause. Strife and division 
were again introduced into the Scottish eamp, at atime 
when more than ever, unanimity was necessary to the estab- 
lishment of the national independence. 

Edward had again invaded Scotland with a powerful army, 
and Wallace had a second time to risk a general battle for 
freedom. In the neighbourhood of Falkirk the hostile ar- 
mies met. Wallace had now around him, a Cumming, a 
Stewart, a Graham, and Macduff, and other names of equal 
note in Scottish chieftainship; but feebler th the dis- 
trust ef so many rivals, than when alone witht Nant 
Murray, he led his countrymen to the battle; victory desert; 
ed his plume. The Scots were defeated with great slaugh- 
ter; and though forsome time after they kept up the war in 
detached parties they were no longer able to muster any ar- 
my in the field —Edward, with his victorious troops, swept 
the whole country, from the Tweed to the Northern Ocean; 
_ there was scarcely any place of importance, but owned 

is sway. 

Yet amid this wreck of the national liherties, Wallacc 
despaired not. He had lived a freeman; and resolved to die 
one., All his endeavours to rouse his countrymen, were, 
however in vain. The season of resistance was for the pre 
— _ Wallace perceived that there sept no more 

ope, and sought out a place of conceal where eluding 
the vengeance of Edward he might seatliliapent over his 
country. 

Nothing now remained in Scotland unconquered, but the 
castle of Stirling, which wasat length co to surren- 
der. But Wallace still lived; and while he existed, though 
without forces, and without an ostensible place of residence, 
his countrymen were not absolutnly without , hor Ed- 
ward without fear. Every exertion was made to discover his 
retreat, and at len¢th be was betrayed into the hands of the 
English. He was brought to Westminster; arraigned there 
as a traitor by Edward, and as having burnt villages, stormed 
castles, and slaughtered many subjects of England. “I a 
traitor!” exclaimed Wallace, indignantly. ‘What injury | 
could do to Edward, the enemy of my liege sovereign, and of 
my country, I have done, andI glory in it.” Sentence of 
death was pronounced against him, and he was immediately 
executed, with that studied rigour in the circumstances of 
the punishment, which while seeking to make impressions of 
terror, excite pity. His head was placed on a pinnacle at 
am and his mangled limbs were distributed over the 
and. 

Thus cruelly perished a man whom Edward could never 
subdue, and whose only crime was an invincible attachment 
for freedom and independence. 





Intrepidity.—At the siege of Tortona, Italy, the commander 
of the army before the town ordered Carew, an Irish officer in 
service of sapien, to advance with a detachment to a partic- 
ular post, Having given his orders, he whispered Carew— 
“Farewell, sir; I know you to be a gallant man, and there- 
fore put you upon this duty. I tell you, however, in confidence 
it is certain death to youall. Iplace you there to make the 
enemy spring a mine below you.” Carew made a bow tothe 
General, and led on his men in silence to the dseadful post. 


He there stood with an undaunted countenance, and having F 


called to one of his soldiers for a draught of wine. “Here,” 
said he, “I drink to all those who bravely fall in battle.” For- 
tunately at that instant Tortona capitulated, and Caréw, who 
neon this remarkable instance of determined intrepidity, 
escaped. 


Mademoiselle Sontaa, the Prima Donna of the Berlin 
atre, is said to have been married to the British q 
It has been reported, for a long time, that she was to marry 
the Prince Royal of Prussia—but was to rémain on the 
till the affair, and her admission to Court were arranged. It 
is possible there were some rules of the monarchy that 
vented her getting the Prince’s right hand, and she not 
aecept his left. It is to be hoped no duel is to be apprebend- 





ed, and that they will not get into the new gazette.—Boston 
Palladium. ” 
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with civility, and “their tameness was shocking tohim.’” 
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MISCELLANY. 


BROM THE LONDON NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE REFORMATION IN IRELAND. 
“Good people all of every sort, 
Give ear unto my song.” 

Yor the last six years the — of Bollybogne, in the 
county of , bed enjoyed such profound tranquility, 
that even the family of Mr. Clutterbuck Casey of Slug-mount, 
the most active magistrate in that part of [reland, had dis- 
continued the custom of sitting down to breakfast with load- 
ed pistols upon the table.—There were no burnings or burgla- 
ries—no homicides, excepting now and then a fair manslaugh- 
ter—no abductions, save an occasional one of such doubtful 
violence, that Father Hennessy, when called upon, did not 
hesitate to sanetify the transaction by an ex~post-facto mar- 
riage; and what was better still in the opinion of the poor 
proscribed and suffering Protestant gentry of the ncihbour- 
hood, rents were punctually paid. This happy state of things 
was uttributed by various persons to various e@uses; by Fath- 
er Hennessy to himself, and by his flock to “the Association: 
by Mr. Hugh Maxwell Ellis, of Saintville, to the moralizing 
influefige of his new school-house; and by a particular friend 
of mine that shall be nameless, to the abatement of rents that 
followed the insurrection of 1822; but Mr. Clutterbuck Casey 
with the prophetic instinct of air Irish justice, used often to 
declare in his domestic circle, that things would sooner or 
later change; “let people talk as they might, he knew the 
county better than they did, both before ninety eight and 
since; and with all this pretended tranquility, depend upon it 
they would soon have the Insurrection-act among them again, 
and then, the district being once more fairly disturbed, who 
had a better claim than he to be made chief magistrate of po- 
lice? for wasn’t he an Orangeman? wasu’t he a Friendly Bro- 
ther? Hadn’t he stuck to the Glorious Memory when others 
were afraid or ashamed to give it? Hadn't he distrained eve- 
ry tenant of his that paid the Catholic Rent? Hadn't five 
stacks of his corn, besides a rick of hay, and three calves and 
a filly, been all maliciously burnt one night some years ago, 
aud for‘which he never got any thing but eompensation from 
the county? 
when riding along the public road, and once when walking in 
his shrubbery with his wife and daughter, and for which he 
never got any compensation at al]? Hadn't he laid out more 
money im blunderbusses and gunpowder than would: have 
bought his son Frank a commission inthe army? Had he 
ever refused to take an information against a Catholic, more 
especially if he was suspected of being a suspicious charac- 
ter; and accordingly was there a magistrate in all Ireland 
more detested by them? If these were not claims, what 
were? And besides, hadn’t he been faithful promised over 
and over- again by his friends in Dublin, including Alderman 
‘Twiss aud the Dean of Glennacarry, that at the-very next in- 
surrection in his county, his service should be honourably and 
liberally rewarded? In these cheering anticipations, Mr. 
Casey endeavoured to reconcile himself to the calm that ob- 
stinately prevailed around him, Winter (it was this last 
winter) and its long nights came and brought nothing insur- 
rectionary with, them; so that the worthy magistrate rather 
disgusted with the “horrid stillness” of the scene, increased 
@5 it was by the absence. of Mrs. Casey, and the girls on their 
annual visit to Dublin, and being also privately informed that 
his name at the next assizes, from the many pressing claims 
upon the High Sheriil, was neither to be tie last on the Grand 
Jury panel or omitted altogether, was not sorry to reccive 
an invitation from a friend in the adjoining county, to ride 
across and passa few weeks at his house. Thither accord- 
ingly he went on the 24thof last February, and there he re- 
mained for an entire month; and altho’ the distance was only 
forty miles from Slug-mount, it somehow so happened that 
no tidings directly or-indirectly reached him of some most 
important local circumstances that, during the interval, had 
been occurring in his neighbourhood; so that he probably 
would have prolonged his visit, had it not been for the near 
upproach of Lady-day, upon which he did not deem it pru- 
deut for a landlord to be out of the reach of any rent that 
might be tendered. The reader is therefore to imagine Mr. 
Clutterbuck Casey, on the 24th day of March, 1827, mounted 
on his favorite bay mare (according to the literal fact,) and 
homeward returning. The animal had performed her duty 
so well, that about four o’clock in the afternoon he found’ 
himself entering the Pass of Thubbanamull, distant only 
three miles from Slug-mount. Up to this point nothing had 
appeared from which the most sanguine magistrate in Ireland 
could have inferred a restoration of disturbance. As he 
came algng; he had observed no signs of recent depredation. 
ants whom he met upon the road had accosted him 





The few residences of the gentry that he had passed, appear- 
ed in.as unguarded a state-as if they were never to be attack- 
ed. Once, and once only, after he had entered his own coun- 
‘ty, his ears had been cheered by the sounds, as he thought, of 
a distant riot; but his hopes had deceived him, for upon a 


1 peat death they turned out to be nothing more than a 
pe 


‘ death-cry. All this, as was natural, caused the ae- 
tive magistrate to despond; and the fartherhe penetrated in- 
to the pass, the more the feeling was increased by the specific 
character of the scenery around him. His road wound thro’ 
@ narrow glen (its precipitous sides thickly covered with 
mountain-Oak and brushwood,) and accommodated itself to 
the course of The stream that flowed beneath, 


“Whose low sweet talking seem’d as if it said 
Something eternal to that happy shade,” 


Iladn’t he been illegally fired at four times |- 


Not a breath of air was stirring, and the sun, notwithstanding 
the season and the hour, was so bright and warm, as tocast a 
summer glow over all it rested upon. On the whole, the sceno 
was so sequestered and so quiet in the strictest meaning of 
the word, that another might have been easily lulled intoa 
momentary oblivion that he was actually travelling in Ire- 
land. Not so, however, Mr. Casey. He remembered too 
well where he was. He remembered with a sigh the day 
when the Pass of Thubbanamull was the favourite cover of 
the white-boys of the county—when noble appointments 
might be gained in their pursuit—and when an active magis- 
trate Jike him, instead of waiting and waiting for an insurrec- 
tion that seemed farther off than ever, might, such were the 
times, have defied the government to neglecthim. But what 
a contrast now! What a depressing quictude in that scene, 
where all had once been bustle and alarm—where, instead of 
the melancholy chirpings of the birds and the unprofitable 
bubbling of a mountain brook, the shouts of insurgents and 
the report of blunderbusses had been wont to re-echogaily 
through the glen! Such were the heart-rending comparisons 
(peculiar, perhaps, to Trish magistrates,) that now crowded 
upon Mr. Casey’s mind, presenting to his too vivid imagina- 
tion nothing but images of present peace, and a dreary pros- 
pect of interminable tranquility; when, just as he was about 
to emerge from the pass, the well known whiz of a bullet dash- 
ed by his ear, followed by the report ofa musket, and a hear- 
ty curse in the native Irish, a few yards off in the thickets a- 
bove him. Before he had time to appreciate the occurrence 
as it deserved, a second bullet, diseharged from the opposite 
side of the stream, passed through the crown of his hat. Mr. 
Casey being for many reasons more anxious to live than to 


die in the service of old Ireland, put spurs to his mare, and in 


a few minutes reached the open country. He pushed on for 
Slug-mount in high spirits, arranging as he cantered along 
his future plan of operations and their results, which were 
obviously as follows—first, to barricado Slug-mount—then tu 
draw up a report, with appropriate exaggerations, of the par- 
ticulars of his recent escape—then to call a meeting of his 
brother magistrates, who on reading the report, were to de- 
clare the country to be disturbed, and to petition for an In- 
surrection act—then to get down the insurrection act among 
them once again—then to slip in, with all imaginable snug- 
Ne to his long delayed appointment of chief magistrate of 
police. 

Mr. Casey had now reached the grounds of Saintville, 
which adjoin his own, when, to his great satisfaction he per- 
ceived that his friend’s new school-house was a heap of ruins. 
This was as it should be. The county was unequivocally dis- 
turbed.. The cause was still a mystery to him, and he was 
impatient to meet some: person who should clear it up, when 
at the next turning of the road he saw a body of peasantry 
moving towards him in rather greater numbers than just at 
that moment he would have preférred to encounter. But he 
was constitutionally brave—and’ though he knew he was not 
“loved of the multitude,” he boldly advanced into the midst 
of them. The foremost persons of the cavalcade- who were 
all mounted and’ evidently belonged to the better class of far- 
mers, escorted a car bearing a coffin, which two women, seat- 
ed beside it, almost concealed from view, as in sudden an- 
guish they clasped it totheir bosoms. Mr. Casey percoived 
at once that it was nota funeral. There was no hearse—no 
wailing among those who surrounded the remains—no care- 
less conversation among those behind. He could further see 
that the countenances of the party were far more in anger 
than in sorrow—and in anger which his sudden appearance 
among them.had no tendency to mitigate. Nothing was said 
—no disrespect was offered—but as group after group passed 
by him, every eye that encountered his, shot a quick vindic- 
tive glance ofdeep and most intelligible meaning: With 
persons thus unsociably inclined, he had'no desire to enter in- 
to conversation, but as soon as the main body, which consist- 
ed of several hundreds, had eleared him, he ventured to stop 
one of the stragglers, (a little ragged boy of about ten years 
of age,) and inquired into the nature of the procession. The 
child’s information as contained in his own words, amounted 
to.this: ‘that they-were only carrying Tim Sheehan home to 
be waked: Tim Sheehan that suffered that morning from the 
new drop ofthe old gaol.” Why he had suffered, the infor- 
mant could not tell, “‘barrin’ that the tack among the neigh- 
bours was that Mr. Hugh Maxwell Ellis, beyantthere had 
fairly murdered him.”” Here a wild and terrifie shouting rent 
the air which the magistrate, on looking back, discovered to 

roceed’ fiom the: cavalcade, which iad made a momentary 

alt before the ruined school-house; a second and third deli- 
berate cheer succeeded, and the-procession resumed its silent 
route. Myr. Casey would have interrogated the boy farther, 
but the young son of riot had no sooner caught the first sounds 
of the musi¢ which he loved, than he instantly threw in his 
own shrill octave whoop, and scainpered off to join in the up- 
roar. A better authority, however, was at hand, for Mr. 
Casey was now at the avenue gate of Saintville. After re- 
peated application by ringing, knocking and calling, the aged. 
a bearing the keys, emerged from the lodge, fearful-. 
y at first, and with looks of dire dismay, until she ascertain- 
ed that the applicant for admission was Mr. Clutterbuck Ca- 
sey. He endeavoured toextract from:the old woman some 
clue to the causes of the scenes he had just been witnessing; 
but she could only speak of effects; ameng which the follow- 
ing were the most prominent. ‘That she wasin fear and 
dread of her life, thinking, little blame to her, that the boys 





had been coming tosefve the lodge, as — served the 
school house-—that the master was above at the house prepar- 


ing for the attaek that was to be made, if threatening letters 
were to be believed, that very night—the night before, seven- 
teen ee had been strangled on the lawn, the Kerry cow 
houghed, the steward fired at, the haggard burnt,the mistress- 
es’ new shrubbery and flower-garden destroyed out and ont. 
besides much more whieh his honour would hear when he 
stept out to thehouse.” This, though an imperfect sketch 
of a “night in Ireland,” filled the breast of the magistrate 
with the delicious consciousness that ‘this was his own, bis 
native land;’’—and with this enviable sensation, he hastened 
up the avenue, and in a few minutes received from the mouth 
of his friend, a full confirmation of the joyful tidings. The 
conference was long and interesting. They both agreed, and 
probably with reason, that the Jawless spirit of the neigh- 
bourhood had now reached a height which required the in- 
stant application of the Insurrection-act; but with respect to 
the immediate cause of sosudden a transition from tranquili- 
ty to disturbance, Mr. Hugh Maxwell Ellis, though closely 
questioned by the magistrate, professed himself unable to 
give a satisfactory solution. It therefore becomes the duty 
of an honest historian to supply the deficiency. F 
From the first, Father Hennessy never relished the idea of 
that new school-house; rather, however, from an old, tradi- 
tional “‘timeo-Danaos” sort of feeling, than from there having 
been any thing unequivocally hostile to the Catholic Church 
in its proposed constitution. Nothing indeed could have ap- 
peared more fair and considerate towards him than thecou- 
duct of its founders. The day the foundation-stone was laid, 
he was invited to Saintville, where all sorts of attention were 
paid him. during the dinner, and his apprehensions stilled by 
Mrs. Maxwell Ellis’s pious sallies upon the subject of chari- 
ty and toleration. When the building was completed, her 
intended cours d’etude, was submitted to him. It contained 
nothing from which the most tremulous pastor could infer a 
tendency to transmute his infant flock into Ranters, Jumpers, 
or Muggletonians, and besides, who could have questioned 
her sincerity, as with an almost holy fervour she over and o- 
ver protested to Father Hennessy, ‘‘that all she wished to 
have taught to the children of her school was to read and 
write, to cast up accounts, to tell the truth upon all occasions 
and to wash their little hands every morning without any ee- 
ference to distinctions of religion.” Matters accordingly went 
on very smoothly until the breaking out of the Reformation 
in the county of Cavan. The multiplication-tables were mo- 
dels of toleration, and words of six syllables selected for tlic 
spelling classes with the most scrupulous regard to tender 
consciences. Notalamb of Father Hennessy’s flock had been 
tempted to stray; but no sooner was the splended discovery 
made that Irish Catholics had it in their power to emancipate 
themselves by merely “turning Protestants,” than the system 
of Saintville school-house began to accommodate itself to 
the advancing spirit of the age. First, there reached Fath- 


‘er Honnessy’s ears authenticated rumours of surreptitious 


readings from the. forbidden text. He remonstrated with 
mildness against the breach of compact; but the fact was de- 
nied—and repeated. Next followed’ the introduction into 
the school of numerous copies of ‘‘The Converted Sinner, or 
Idolatry made plain—and of “Andrew Dunn.” Father H. 
put acopy of cach in his pocket, and proceeded to Saintville. 
He saw Mr. Ellis and declared, respectfully, that if such prac~ 
tices were continued, he should incur the censure of his su- 
periors if he did not instantly withdraw the Cattiolic children 
from the school. Mr. Ellis received him with a condesoend- 
ing shake of the hand, afriendly spiritual smile, insisted upon 
his taking a chair, “that they might talk the matter over at. 
length,” and then proceeded to pronounce an elaborate dis- 
course, the exordium of which consisted ofa glowing pane- 
gyric upon himself—the middle, of unintelligible matters-- 
and the peroration, of a pressing invitation to his reverend 
friend to come over to the Protestant faith, in which latter e- 
vent he should be strongly recommended to Dr. Magee. Fa- 
ther Hennessy was, and is one of the best tempered of human 
beings, lay or ecclesiastical;.so that, instead of taking fjre at 
the proposition, he contented himself with making an amia- 
ble retort, rather circuitously expressed, but of which the 
point amounted to this, “that M. Hugh Maxwell Ellis’s moth- 
er had lived and died in the bosom of the Catholic Church. 
That his father, though he lay in the Protestant side of the 
Church Yard, yet when his hour-came, and he wanted conso- 
lation for his soul, had sent for Father II. privately, no doubt, 
and in the dusk of the evening—but still he had sent for him, 
and received at his hands absolution in extremis, having first 
executed restitution codicils to the amount of three thousand 
four hundred pounds—and after that, not knowing but that 
it might be in the course of Providence that he might yet be 
called upon by Mr. Hugh Maxwell Ellis, himself, upon a si- 
milar occasion, he would beg leave, with allhumility, to 
keep himself qualified:for-performing this final act of respect 
‘to the family.”.—With this ergumentum ad fumiliam, Father 
Hennessy took his leave. But retorts and remonstrances 
jwere unavailing. The very neet day six penny rolls were 
distributed as prizes to as many Catholic children, each of 
them Sendlaaell in a printed Bulletin of the last conversions 
in Cavan. This broughtmatters to a crisis. On the follow- 
ing Sunday Father H’s. congregation were warned from the. 
al ainst the snares of proselyteism—and carly the next. 
m , the school master apprised the patron of the estab- 
lishment that he was performing to empty benches.—The par. 
tron retaliated by distress warrant’s upon the parents af the 
seceders. The tenants prayed for mercy—but the answer a¥ 
delivered by Mr. Bllis’s steward, was, ‘the children to the. 





school, or the cattleto the pound.” —M this.state of things, 
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Father Hennessy held a conference with his newl arrived 
young eoadjutor, the Rev.Cornelius Magrath, as to the possi- 
bility of still appeasing the anger of Mr. Ellis, without conce- 
ding any points affecting the doctrine or discipline of their 
church. He had, in truth, no great reliance on the prudence 
of his friend, whom the college of Maynooth had just sent 
forth somewhat “o’er informed” with natural fire and theo- 
lngie zeal; but the case was becoming desperate. Father 
Hennessy was extremely averse to irritating discussions with 
gentleman with whom he had lived for years upon terms of 
amity—and his spiritual helpmate, though deficient in the 
arts of courteous persuasion, had certain powers of gloomy 
gratory, not ill adapted, he thought, to the task of forewarn- 
ing Mr. Ellis, of the public consequences of his hostile pro- 
ceedings. 
My own opinion is, that Father Hennessy should have gone 
himself to Saintville. I say this judging from the diflerent 
characters of the men. The elder ceclesiastic, now an aged 
person, is one of the fow remaining specimens of the better 
class of the Irish Catholie clergy of the old school—a race 
that in a few years more will be extinct. He was obliged to 
fly his country for his education, and after along sojourn a- 
broad, for the most part at Rome, returned with manifest 
signs (which he still retains) of having mixed with beings of 
2 milder clime.—Instead of passing his youth, and forming 
lismind and manners amidst the rough parochial duties of an 
Irish priest, that “never ending, still beginning” round of 
preaching, marrying, christening, absolving, and interring, at 
all hours, and in all weathers, he had been enabled to mingle 
literature with theology, andto catch and practise the softer 
courtesies of life, ashe witnessed them in the social habits of 
Italy. He had read her poetry, heard her music, reflected 
over her ruins, and been confirmed in his faith by the magni- 
ficence of her temples. and the pomp of her spirétual institu- 
tions. The impressions thus madé had never been effaced, 
and even Mr. Clutterbuck Casey has been known to admit, 
that “Father Hennessy, whatever else he might be, waa very 
likea gentleman.” But though a foreign education had thus 
raised his tastes and manners above his condition, it had by 
no means tended to give an energy to his character in tempo- 
ral concerns. Obedience to established authority, even ae- 
quiescence in wrong, formed a part of his doctrines. If left 
to himself, he would have shrunk from any thing in conduct 
or language bearing the aspect of resistance, even upon points 
where his religion was assailed.—He had in the first instance 
been somewhat panie-struck by the establishment of the Ca- 
tholic Association and the Catholic Rent, as overt acts of an 
unseemly spirit. It was only when they becamo prosperous 
and popular, that the fear of reprodch from his own body in- 
duced him to contribute his countenance and co-operation. It 
was upon the same principle that he had remonstrated a- 
yainst Mr. Maxwell Ellis’ late proceedings. Iam quite cer- 
tain, that, if he could have ventured, he would have submite- 
ted. At all events, the mildness of his character, whether 
founded on Christian humility or complexional subserviency, 
would have rendered him a more appropriate mediator upon 
the present ocaasion than his reveren¢ coadjutor, who was 
in every respect a very different sort of person. ‘Phe Rev. 
Cornelius Magrath is a stern home-bred divine, full of native 
confidence in his faith and paying little reverence to the 
worldly powers arrayed against it, he is distinguished for his 
blunt piety, hisknowledge of the Fathers, his declamatory 
powers, his skill in disputation, his strong Irish accent, and 
his contempt for the Protestant ascendancy. Talk to him of 
submitting to the Kildare-street Association, and his eye be- 
comes ignited, his frame tremulous with theologic ire, and in 
solemn sepulehral tones he denounces the sacreligious at- 
tempts to shut the gates of Heaven against the Irish poor. 
lven in his relations with his spiritual superiors, the spirit of 
a stubborn democracy is strong within him. Father Hennes- 
sy should have remembered this, and have paused before he 
precipitated such a temperament into an angry collison with 
a champion of the new reformation. ‘To Mr. Ellis’s however, 
the coadjutor was despatched, and he accepted the mission 
with characteristic alacrity. He had never seen that gen- 
‘lean; but, inferring from his proceedings that he should 
have much in the way of arrogance to sustain at the inter- 
view, he braced up his mind’ as he wentalong to repay his 
protestant scorn with compound interest. He found Mr. 
Ellis in his library, occupied in writing a spiritual circular to 
his Cavan fellow-labourers; and surrounded with bales of 
‘Andrew Dunn,” the “Converted Sinner,” Dr. Magee’s “First 
Charge,” and an extensive assortment of No Popery tracts 
and handbills. Thisdid not surprise the coadjutor; but what 
‘urprised him was, that the person before him should turn 
out upon inspection, to be so utterly variant from the picture 
of his antieipations. Instead of encountering a coarse and 
fierce fanatic, he fancied himself in: the presence of a young 
sgitleman; rather fashionably dressed, of a slender form, 
liandsome face, and of a mild and courteous aspect. Mr. 
Magrath, though well versed in the Humanities, had never 
‘tudied Physiognomy at Maynooth; and in scanning Mr. El- 
ils’ countenance, he failed to-be struck by that peculiar ex- 
ptession of the eye which denotes that all isnot sound with- 
‘0, and thus explains the otherwise irreconcilable contrast be- 
‘Ween the mildness of his manners, and the perverseness of 
hisvgonduet. He does the most mischievous. and: provoking 
‘hings im the: most gentle and considerate manner imagine 
ble. His heart is far from depraved; he can be kind 
Netous, and always thinks he is $0; but-his intellect is the 
Victim of self-delusion, and incapable of discriminating be- 


‘ween fancy and. demonstration, is perpetually substituting 
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its own morbid conclusions for moral ends. To emancipate 
the €atholies of Ireland upon the newly-discovered plan, was 
the form his malady nelle 

maniacal project every thing appeared justifiable and lauda- 
ble. Accordingly when Mr. Magrath forcibly called upon 
him, as a Christian, to desist from the attempt to force the 
consciences of his tenants, he mildly replied, “That which he 
did wes for their temporal and eternal good; that their unfor- 
tunate faith—he intended no offence—was the sole cause of 
their degradation; and that the day was not distant when, 
their eyes being opened, they would be the first to bless him 
for his salutary harshness.” When he was told to remem- 
ber, as a man of common sense, that the ruin of his tenants 
would inevitably impair the value of his estate, he answered, 
“That in such a cause, gold was to him as dross; and, be- 
sides, that every shilling thus lost, would be treasure laid up 
in Heaven.” When he was reproached with the inhumanity 
of ,goading on his dependants to excesses, which their pas- 
tors could no longer controul, he meekly responded, “That 
any excesses thus oceasioned would lead to discussion ;—that 
the more the truth was discussed, the more surely and bright- 
ly it would shine,—and that for his part, he meant nothing 
uncivil to Mr. Magrath, but the emancipation of his poor be- 
nighted countrymen from their priests upon any terms, was a 
blessed speculation, for which he would willingly lay down 
his life.” This was too mueh for the coadjutor’s patience; 
he started up and vehemently exclaimed, ‘Mr. Hugh Max- 
well Ellis, in obedience’ to the directions of my reverend su- 
perior I have come here and endeavoured to soften y 
heart. I have failed, and, therefore being forced to it, Isa 








pass sea and land to make one proselyte—and when he is 
made, ye make him two fold more than the ehild of’ —— but 
you know the rest; and may Heaven forgive you!” The mo- 
dern reformer returned a smile of placid commisseration, and 
the coadjutor took his departure. 

The consequences of Mr. Ellis’s “blessed speculations” 
Soon appeared. The irritated tenants conspired, and burnt 
down the school-house. Tim Sheeham, the leading confla- 
grator, was discovered, tried, and exeeuted for the offence. 
‘The crime was forgotten in the provoefition; and the popu- 
Jace, as has heen seen, lost no time in celebrating his martyr- 
dom. Mr. Ellis, pent up in Saintville, looked on in holy ex- 
ultation; and Mr, Clutterbuek, according to the last accounts, 
was in hourly expectation of being made chief magistrate 
of the police.. 

TE 

An impulse of Nature.—Whilo Talma was at Havre a droll 
occurrence took place at the rehearsal of Hamlet. At the mo- 
ment that the Prince, to avenge his father’s death, is raising 
‘the poniard against Gertrude, the confidante, Elvira, ought to 
turn aside the blow that is levelled against the queen. The 
‘confidante on thé occasion was a tall chorister, with the air 
of a grenadier, named Stephanie. Struck by the presence of 
the great actor, she dared hardly to touch the arm of Hamlet, 
and always failed in thoacting: “Figure to yourself,” said 
Talma to her, “that it is your mother who is going to be assay 
sinated ;your first movement will be as em as your thought. 
—You dart upon the murderer, and you employ all your 
strength to save the life of your mother: it is nature that im- 
pels you; there is nothing voluntary in the act.” They then 
began the scene again. Emboldened by his words, at the mo- 
ment that Talia made the motion with his hand, Stephanie 
darted upon him, and hoisted him up six inches fromthe 
ground. “Egad my good lady,” cried Talma very coolly, 
“you are as far over as you were under; nature does-not go 
quite that length.” — 

The age ofhappiness.-Under a candid review of my pursuits 
and feelings, it appears to me that I was a much happier man 
than I now am. Upon recollection, I find that Lewis the 
comedian led me, by anticipation, into the cause of this. We 
were walking homeward from the Keep-the-line Club, then 
held at the British coffee-house. Lewis asked me my age, 
and I answered “thirty.” “Stick to that, my dear boy,” said 
the veteran, “and you willdo. I myself was thirty once. J 
was fool enough to let it go by; and Ihave regretted it ever 
since.” —New Monthly Magazine. 


WOMAN.—The following picture of woman, taken from an 
essay in the Quarterly Review, is recommended to the atten- 
tion of our countrywomen: 

Speaking of the middle ranks-of life, the writer observes, 
“There we behold woman in all her glory: not a doll to ca 
silk and jewels, a puppet to be dangled by coxcomb children, 
an idol for profane adoration; reverenced to-day,.discarded 
tomorrow; always jostled out of the true place which nature 
and society would’ assign lier, by sensuality or by contempt; 
admired, .butnot respected; desired, but not esteemed; ruling 
by fashion, not affection; imparting-her weakness, not her con- 
stancy, to the sex. which she should exalt; thesource and the 
mirror of vanity:. 

“We see her as a wife partaking the-cares-and'cheering 
the anxiety of the husband; dividing his labours by domestic 
diligeuce, spreading cheerfulness around: her; @or his sake, 
sharing the decent refinements of the world without being 
Fain: of them; placing all her pride; all’her jpy, all her hap- 
Piness in the merited a tion of the man.she honors. 

“4s a mother we her the affec the ardent in- 
stractress of the children she has tended from:their infancy; 





training them up to t and virtue, to meditation and. 
benevolence, adding tem rational beings, and: prepar- 
‘ing them to be men and women in theff turn.” 


now assumed; and to compass this}: 






“Woe unto you scribes and pharisees, hypocrites! for ye com-[ 

















Ifchristianity may be said ve given a permanent ele- 
vation to woman, as an intellectual a moral being, it is as 
true, that the present age, above all others, has given play ti 
her’ genius, and taught us to reverencesitsinfluence. It was 
the fashion of other times to e literary acquirement® 
of the’ sex, as starched pedantry, of vain pretension; to stig- 
matize them as fheonsistent with those or affections 
and virtues, which constitute the charm of society. We had a~ 
bundant homilies read upon their amiable weaknesses and sen« 
timental delicacy, upon their timid gentleness and submissiye 
dependence; as if to taste the fruit of knowledge were a dead- 
ly sin, and ignorance were the sole guardian of innocence. 
Their whole lives were ‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought;” and concealment of intellectual power was often 
resorted to, to escape the dangerous imputation of masculine 
strength. In the higher walks of life, the satirist was not 
without colour for the suggestion, that it was ‘a youth of folly, 
an old age of cards;’ and that elsewhere, ‘most women had no 
character at all,’ beyond that of purity and devotion to their 
families. Admirable as are these qualities, it Seemed an a- 
buse of the gift of Providence, to deny to mothefs the power 
of instructing their children, to wives the priv of sharin 
the intellectual pursuits of their husbands, to sisters oar 
daughters'the delight of ministering knowledge in the fireside 
circle; toyouth and beauty the charm of refined sense, to age 
and infirmity the consolation of studies which elevate the soul, 
.and gladden the listless hours of despondency. 

These things have in a great measure passed away. The 
prejudices, which dishonored the sex, have yielded to the in- 
fluence of truth. By slow and sure advances, education hay 
extended itself through all ranks of female society. There is 
no longer any dread, lest the culture of science should foster 
that masculine boldness, or restless inde ndence, which a- 
larms by its sallics, or wounds by its inconsistencies. We have 
seen that here, as everywhere else, knowledge is favourable 
to human virtue and human happiness; that the refinement of 
literature adds lustre to the devotion of piety; that true learn- 
ing, like true taste, is modest and unostentatious; that gra¢e 
of manners receives a higher polish from the discipline of the 
schools; that cultivated genius sheds a cheering light over 
domestic duties, and its very sparkles, like those of the dia- 
mond, attest at once its = There is not a rank of fe- 
male society, however high, which does not now pay homage 
to literature, or that would not blush even at the suspicion of 
that ignorance, which, a half-century ago, was neither un- 
common nor discreditable. There is nota parent, whose 
pride may not glow at the thonglit, that his daughter's happi- 
ness is in a great measure within her own command, w! 
er she keeps the cool sequestered vale of life, or visits the bu« 
sy walks of fashion. 

A new path is thus open for female exertion, to alleviate 
the pressure of misfortune, without any supposed sacrifice of 
dignity or modesty. Man no longer aspires to an exclusive 
dominion in authorship. He has rivals or allies in almost ey- 
ery department of knowledge; and they are to be found am 
those, whose elegance of manners and blamelessness of life 


miration. 
thusiasm, the precious fragments of Elizabeth Smith, the ven- 
erable learning of Hannah Moore, the persuasive sense of 
Mrs:- Barbauld, the elegant memoirs of her accomplished 
niece, the bewitching fictions of Madame D’Arblay,the vivid, 
trang and terific imagery of Mrs. Radcliffe, the glowing 
postry of Mrs. Hemans, the matchless wit, the inexhaustible 
conversations, the fine character painting; the practical in« 
structions of Miss Edgeworth, the great known, standing in 
~ own department by the side of the great unknown.—Judge 
“Sorry. 
7 a 
THE DIFFICULT LOVER:—« sxercn. 

Je ne connais rien d’aussi foux que ceux qui s’imaginent 
etre sages: la plupart sont comme les enfans, ils brisent leur 
Jonjoux pour s’instruire de ce qu ‘ils renferment.—Madame 
de Beauharnais. 

“May I trouble you to inform me what gentleman that is 
yonder; he is about forty years of age, of an elegant 


ance, good figure, well dressed, and I meet him every where > 
He is always alone: whether at the play, in the park, in-the: 
streets, I never yet saw any body walking with Him: Ho 


looks about with an anxious and oe eye at every. 
one who passes; he does not seem to be uncomfortable or 


Do pray tell me; and what is he looking for? 
“That,” replied the friend, of whom I made these some. 


the Diogenes of old, heis looking tor a man; on the contrary 
.2 woman is the object of his search, and his eyes serve him 
for a lantern. He isrich, good-looking, of agreeable man- 


reason is, that he has created.a ch i and 
set himself to the pursuit ofit: I will tell you his 
— you shiall judge whether he is not one of the most 
r men you ever met. 
“When he was twenty years old, he fellin 


lad well educated, of a Sal a 
soesiny @ thensnnd exoelien ties. Sie ' ry 


t quali 
es to her; was most assiucus in his attentions, 
‘parent's consent, and obtained it. Every thing was arranged 


- 








command his respect, as much as their talents excite his ade 
Who is there that does not contemplate with en- ~ 


what rapid inquiries, “is the modern Diogenes; not that, like ~ 


ners, and excellént understanding; and yet, for these twenty 
ears, he has been in search of'a wife; and hitherto in # 


ag 


satisfied with himself, and yet he neversmiles.. Who ishe? > = 


~ 


pox 
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when one evening he happened tobe at a ball with his intend- 
ed wife. It — then ; the rage to dance the ga- 
votte. Diogenes could no ‘orm the gavotte, but his in- 
tended did so admirably. A very agreeable young man asked 
her to dance with him; she so, and acquitted herself to 
the admiration of every body present. On the following day 
our friend asked her how she had passed the night; she con- 
fessed, among other things, that she had dreamt of her part- 
ner in the gavotte. Diogenes got up, wished her a good 
‘morning, broke off his marriage, and never saw her again. 

“A short time afterwards he was smitten by « young lady, 
who had no fortune, but who was extremely beautiful, and 
not less virtuous. He succeeded in making her love him also, 
as he might dowith most women; and every day their mutu- 
al affection seemed to increase. When the marriage was 
near at hand, he questioned her about the state of her heart. 
‘Did you ever love any one before ine?’ he was asking her in- 
cessantly. 

“Never,” she replied, ‘you are the first person that ever 
possessed myheart. Yet, 1 should tell you, that whenI wae 
only thirteen years old, I was very fond of my cousin, and 
used to call him my little husband.’’ This was enough for 
Diogenes; and again he was off. 

Some years elapsed without his making another attempt, 
and then be was fascinated by a lady, whose beauty and wit 
might have induced any man to overlook some slight faults. 
The wedding day was again fixed, when, coming to visit her 
one day unexpectedly, he found her taking a pinch of snuff, 
He quitted her abruptly, and went abroad. die soon return- 
ed, and the first thing he did was to fall in love with a simple 
milliner, young, pretty, and perfectly inexperienced. He 
would have put up with the want of family and fortune, but 
one day he found her telling her fortune with cards. He 
quitted her at once, swearing he would never unite himself 
to a woman who practised such siperstitions. 

“Since then I cannot tell youhow many engagements he 
has made and broken. One lady was pretty, but a coquette; 
another was not a coquette, but she had not grace enough; 
one was affectionate, but jealous; another gentle, but without 
sense; one had wit, but too much conceit; another made ver- 
ses, or was too fond of dancing, or of laughing,-or was too 
— or too volatile, or too reserved. Insort, Diogenes 
1as had a thousand passionate engagements, none of which 
have lasted more thaneight days. Easily caught, and as ea- 
Sily loosened again, he seeks every where the imaginary ex- 
cellence on which he has set his heart. It is in vain that his 
friends tell him a woman might make an excellent wife, and 
yet have a litttle superstition; that a lady isnot less fair for 
1aving taken one pinch of snuff; that she may loye her hus- 

. band, and yet dream of her partner; and that a heart may 
be perfectly free, although its owner may have called a cou- 
sin her little husband. But his hair is turning gray, and each 
year it will become more difficult to plgase the charming sex 
which he wishes to find perfect; and wflich is yet so delight- 
ful, thata man of sense might easily pardon some slight de- 
tects for the innumerable good qualities they possess.” 

I 
COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 
~, 7asper, (said my uncle Jonta,) in associating with the Ja- 
dies, remember the advice of President Adams—‘Make no 
adyances unless you have every assurance of being well re- 
ceived.” If you have a mind to marry—your uncle is an old 
soldier: he has seen much in his time, and ean advise you the 
best mode of besieging the fair sex,—Never go sneaking like 
a desponding lover,—Never go simpering after any of them, 
nor be a slipper carrier to a ball room. Beware of making 
yourself too cheap among them by your attentions, for too 
much attention often produees contempt; and 1 cannot bear 
the idea that my boyshould be slighted by any girl. Remem- 
ber that “if one won’t marry, another will,” and that “there 
are as good fish in the sea as ever were caught.” If any one 
should once slight your addresses, be off like a cannon ball— 
never smile on her again, till you are certain she has heartily 
fepented. Mrs. once told me, that a gentleman 


— SS 
soldiers have to put up with much in tents and barracks that 
is not so cleanly, yet none more admire cleanliness than they. 
While travelling, I have lost many a good looking meal, for a 
sight of my landlady and cooks.—A man though somewhat 
slovenly himself, likes to see women alwaps neat, clean and 
tidy in their houses, dress, and cookery. A slut 4 despise, as 
much as I doacoward in battle. Now, my boy, you know 
how to manage to get you a wife that your uncle would be 
happy in seeing you have. Bring such an one to the barracks 
as soon as you please, and while f receive my pay or rations, 
she and you shall share with me. 

THE GLEANER. 

Brewh of Promise-—Tive trial of a ease of a breach of prom- 
ise took place in Londonthe 2d June, which terminated in fa- 
vour of the plaintiff, who obtained a verdict of £1000. The 
parties belonged to fashionable society—indeed “the defen- 
dant was as celebrated in the world of fashion as Mr. Tatter- 
sall was in the sporting world,” and was very wealthy withal. 
The plaintiff was young, handsome, and possessed a small in- 
dependent fortune. The defendant after paying his addresses 
to the lady a considerable time, left England for the conti- 
nent, and in a postscript to one of his letters is the following 
laughable expression: ‘“‘Jwish I could give you a kiss, but I have 
not shaved for three days!” While the defendant was absent, 
the young lady was taken ill and confined to her bed with the 
small pox; before she had recovered from the effects of the 
fer of this destroyer of beauty, he returned, paid her a 








sit, and pressed to be allowed tosee her. An interview was 
permitted, and, probably from her appearance, he concluded 
that it would be impossible that she should ever recover her 
former charms—and he treated her with the most insulling 
cruelty. He afterwards married another lady. The plaintiff 
was restored to health, her beauty not much impaired; and 
at the suggestion of her friends brought the above suit. 


4 Cunning Device.—The other day, the lady of a house in 
Lidius-street, Albany, observed a boy eight or nine years old, 
seated on hers crying most bitterly, and on her asking 
him the cause, he réplied that another boy hadtaken from him 
a two shilling piece, and ran off, and he was afraid to gohome, 
lest he should be punished. To relieve the boy fromtis trou- 
ble, the humane lady gave him two thillings, with which he 
departed. Shortly after, in the same street, he obtained two 
shillings more froma geutleman, by repeating the same story. 
He then tried the same game, at a house in South Pearl-street, 
but the residents happening to know him, 48 an arrant impos- 
tor, they threatened him and he fled. His nexfeene of op- 
eration was in the vicinity of the police apiice and he so com- 

letely played his part, that he succeeded jin getting two shil- 
ings more, from one of the police officers! He musthave had 
“a tongue which could wheedle with the devil.” 


The Ruling Passion strong in Death.—The following interest- 
ing and characterestic anecdote, we were not before acquaint- 
ed with: it is related in the Brooklyn Star—Bonaparte’s last 
faltering accents were about his son at the head of an army. 
The great American patriot and statesman expressed thoughts 
equally characteristic, but of a different turn of mind. Ac- 
cording to Wirt’s oration: —“Those who surrounded the death 
bed of Mr. Jefferson report that, inthe intervals of delirium 
that occurred, his mind manifestly relapged to the age of the 
Revolution. He talked, in broken sentences of the Commit- 
tee of Safety, and the rest of that great machinery which he 
imagined to bestill in motion. One of hisexclamations was 
—“‘warn the committee to be on their guard!” and he instant- 
ly rose in his bed, with the help of his attendants, and went 
through the act of writing a hurried note.—[Con. Pat. 

A little comedy is in representation at Paris, called The 
Husband of Five Years Old. Two children, about five years of 
age ask their parents if they cannot be married. The father 
feigns his consent, and pretends to marry them. The two 
children are delighted at first; but they soon quarrel about 


asked her to have him—she replied, ‘Sir, I will thank you if, pete of a plaything. They then plead for a separation 


you never mention that subject to me again.”” To which he 
answered, “‘Madam, I am glad of it; for if you had said yes, I 
know not how I should have got off.” She never was more 
mortified in her life, and 1’l] engage she did not treat her next 
lover’ in like manner. Now, Jasper, continued my uncle, if 
you marry, I hope you will get a girl that your uncle would 
‘pe glad to offer a home to in his barracks—none of those flirt- 
jng jaybirds, who appear like a wax figure, only fit to be look- 
ed at. Lether be one, (if it so be there should be no cook in 
the ri who will get you a supper after you return from the 
field of battle or fatigue duty. Be sure you marry for love, 
and that your girl loves you; for where here is mutual love, 
allis harmony and peace. Mind ye don’t get a virago: to be 
Jocked to such an one for life would be misery indeed—-you 
would be a finger post by which all your acquaintance would 
be directed to avoid a like misfortune. No virago shall ever 
have a ration in your uncle’s quarter. Marriage is honorable 
—tis a source of happiness when congenial hearts get to- 
gether, but horror on horror when persons of opposite tem- 
pers are linked together by it—it is worse than going to bat- 
Ue with a rusty musket, an empty cartridge box, anda tight 
pair of shoes. 
foney is useful, but never let that be an object with you in 
ehoice of a wife. I could never agree with Dr. John- 
sqm, that fools marry forlove, wise men for money! J would 
rather see my married to a neat, worthy, eable girl, 
withouta cent, than to a rich, slovenly, giddy fit Though 


efore theirparents, who grant them a divorce, to their great 
wutyalsatisfaction. The dialogue of this piece, which is per- 
fectly natural and characteristic, renders it extremely amus- 
ing. The intelligence of the two children, who play the parts 
of husband and wife, is said to be truly astonishing. 


In the year 1672, when throughout Great Britain oply six 
stage-coaches were constantly going, a pamphlet was wrigten 
for their suppression, andamongthe many grave reasons giv- 
en against their continuance, it is stated, ‘these stage-coach- 
es make Ss come to London on every #jall oceasion, 
which otherwise they would not do but upon urgent necessity; 
nay, the convenience of the passage makes their wives often 
come up, who, rather than come such long joyrneys on horse- 
back, “would stay athome. Here, when they have come to 
town, they must presently be in the mode, get fine clothes, go 
to plays and treats,and by these means get such a habit of idle- 
ness and love oi pleasure, that they are uneasy ever after.” 


1 man of honowr.—The “foreigner of distinction,” who was 
lately wounded in a duel in Rhode Island, and who was obli- 
ged to remain for some time in Pawtucket until his wounds 
should be healed, has it seems, ran off without paying his ta- 
vern bill. ‘A’ most ‘droll conception of honour truly! The 
Pawtucket Chronicle remarks—‘such is the duelist. He will 
fight for honour, be wounded for honour, murder for honour; 
but he will not pay for honour or justice.-»N. Y. Times. 








Chinese Lodies.—At the Grand Saloon, 94, Pall Mall. This 
exhibition is the most curious and interesting that has ever 
appeared jn Europe, and is daily visited by crowds of the 
Haut Ton and Cognoscenti, who invariably express them- 
selves highly gratified with the sight of these singularly in- 
teresting women, the only of their sex ever seen out of the 
Celestial Empire, and even there as inaccessible to the sight 
of foreigners as the Harems of the Grand Seignor. The very 
diminutive feet of the Chinese ladies (bat three inches long) 
have been hitherto appreciated only by the sight of their shoes 
in the cabinets of the curious, and only excited doubts as t» 
their reality, which may now be proved by oceular demonstra- 
tion. Open from eleven to six. Admittance, one shilling. 





Female Masonry.—We understand that there is now in press 
in this city, a complete system of Female Masonry, as said to 
be in vogue inEurope. This information we give for the sole 
“use and behoof” of the ladies; with whose mystic concerns 
gentlemen have no right to interfere. We trust, however, 
for the credit of the profession, the fair authoress has no’ 
beenimmolated on the aitar of female indignity.—Alb. pap. 

eee 
FOR THE NORTH AMERICAN. 
In a pocket book I lately found three locke of hair, fro 
which originated the following lines: — 
My Father’s!—I will bless it yet— 
For thou hast given life to me: 
Tho’ poor the boon—I’ll ne’er forget 
The filial love I owe to thee. 
My Mother’s, too!—then let me press 
This gift of her I loved so well,— 
For I have had thy last caress, 
And heard thy long, thy last farewell. 
My Rosa’s! pain doth dim my eye, 
When gazing on this pledge of thine—- 
Thou wer’t a dream—a falsity— 
Alas!—’tis wrong to call thee mine! 
A Father! he hath loved indeed! 
A mother! she hath blessed her son,— 
But Love is like the pois’ning weed, 


That taints the air it lives upon. W.H.P 
Rm 
Irems.——A dreadful accident happened a few days since 


at Mauch Chunk. One of the cars laden with coal, which 
was on the rail road, broke locse from the ropes, and ran 
with immense velocity down the declivity of the rail way, un- 
til it eame to a precipice, over which it fell, killing and 
wounding pec ys. who were at work beneath.——Zeral; 
Colborn, the mathematical genius, whose wonderful power of 
computing numbers astonished the literati of Europe, is nov, 
a minieter of the gospel in the Methodist connexion in Nor 
wich, Con. A person who had just arrived in Philadel- 
phia, on Sunday morning finding himself overcome with the 
heat, satdown upon the steps of an auction store, and in a 
few minutes expired.——One of the cut glass lamps on hack 
No. 53, was lit on Saturday forenoon by the reflection of the 
sun, while on the stand in Chatham square, N. York.—— The 
first commencement of Washington Cullege, in Hartford, Ct 

was holden on Thursday, 2dinst. This new literary institu- 
tion is under the super.ntendance of Bishop Brownell.——- 
The Providence Insurance Oflice have made a donation of 
$590 to Edmund Dobson, late mate of the brig Crawford, 1s 
a testimony of their approbation of his conduct during the 
late deeds of piracy and murder perpetrated on board that 
vessel_—-A newly fledged partridge, having four perfect 
legs, was found in a meadow, in the vicinity of Washington, 
Pa. last week.——-A few days since a boy of the name of M:- 
Lean, about 18 years of age, was sent to Girard’s bank witl, 
a check for $854, with the amount ef which he was to go to 
another bank and take up a note—the: former part of his 
commission he executed faithfully, reeeiving at the bank the 
full amount of the check, but the Jatter part he forgot to per- 
form.-——A tria] recently took place in Charleston, whicli 
deserves notice from the singularity of the decision in the 
case. It was a suit brought by a tailor to recover the amount 
of his bill for making a coat for the defendant; the defence cf 
the latter was, that the coat was made too small, and conse- 
quently useless tohim. ‘The justice, having given the sub- 
jeot the most profound consideration, delivered the follow- 
ing decision: The plaintiff having proved that the work was 
done, ¢nd as no ny is to work for nothing, I decree that the 





defendant shall pay the plaintiff the amount; and that the 
coat being too small, it is ordered, by virtue of my equitable 
jurisdiction, that the plaintiff make a pair of breeches for the 
defendant’s son!-'rederick County Court met on Monday 
last, when the juries were discharged until October, the wea- 
ther being too warm to transact business.——-Governor Kent arm 
rived in this city on Wednesday last.——T be brig Sy!ph, Far- 
rin, of Baltimore, has arrived at Buenos Ayres, having ac- 
complished her passage through the Brazilian blockading 
squadron by eters being disguised and answering to the 
hailing of the squadron as one of tlic regular monthly British 
packets, having the British colors flying, and making the 
usual signals of the packets. The cargo of the Sylph was 


sold at a large profit, and the vessel disposed of for ¢80,000. 
The Montezuma, Partlow, from this port, has been captured 
by the blockading squadron.——Gov. Coppinger, celebrated 
for his determined defence of the Castle of Uloa, has arrived 
at Havana, to take the command of the island of a 
pay is $500 per month; his son Cornelius is with him, havi 





the appoinjment of Auditor of War. 
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To Conresronpents.—The beautiful lines “To Iva,” shall 
ave an immediate insertion—the productions of the writer, 
with which we have been often favored, would do credit to 
any periodical in our country; and he bids fair to take rank 
amongst our most popular bards. 

The original tale of “Tae Wreck,” said to be fou nded on 
the personal adventures of the author, shall probably appear 
in our next. ; 

We must lay aside our gallantry, tosay, that we differ in o- 
pinion from “Louisa” respecting the verses which she has 
sent ae ad breathe a spirit of the purest friendship, and 
their sentiments do honor to the heart of the writer, but they 
are not elothed in language which would warrant our com- 
plying with the request of the fair one who penned them. 


Tlie Weather, during the present week, has been more ex- 
cessively warm than has been experienced. for many years— 
Several sudden deaths have occurred, generally, we learn, 
from the too ineautious use of cold! water whilst in an.over- 
feated state. Notwithstanding the great height which the 
thermometer has reached, Wehave evident cause of thanks 
fulness for the comparative healthy state in which our city 
ius been preserved—but we have reason to fear, from the 
nawensequantitiesof deleterious fruit and vegetables with 
which our markets are stock@d, that the * of mortality 
will be very considerably intreased.. Ev precaution at 
ihe present season shouldbe used by the citizens, in discard- 


ing promptly from oe: such vegetable and other | ; 


uatter as may have a te to introduce disease, and by 
rendering every facility in their power to our vigilant health 
department, in aiding its officers to fulfil the important duties 


with which they are entrusted. 


‘Thoma: Kell, esq. Attorney General of Maryland, has been 
2} pointed by the Executive of Maryland, Associate Judge of 
i.e Baltimore Judicial District, in the place of the late Judge 
Ward. By this appointment the office of District Attorney 
jas become vacant, for which we learn there are many appli- 
(wits. 


Pv Ietters reecived in this city from an officer in the U. 8. 
Ras; , dated at Valparaiso, April 23d, we learn that Mr. Al- 
Jen, our minister to Chili, has been recalled, and that Mr. 
Learned, his Secretary, is appointed.Charge d’Affuirs. 

Capt. Turner has been appointed*to the command of the 
sjoop of war Erie, now lying at New York, which veasel has 
veen ordered to be fitted for sea with all possible despatch, to 
join the West India squadron at Key West. 

Com. Ridgely, commander of the West India squadron, sud- 
denly left Pensacola onthe 20th ult. for Havana and Key 
West—an unusual number of despatches were reccived by 
uim from Washington by the mails: immediately preceding 
his departure;—his intention of leaving the port was entire- 
ty unknown to the inhabitants until his ship was under way. 


Boltvar.--The “‘ Washington of the South,” as he has been 
styled, and which title he has declared it his highest am- 
dition to deserve and obtain, has againbeen elected President 
of Colombia, notwithstanding his entreaties to Congress to 
accept his resignation. Thus, itis evident that his country- 
men have still the same confidence in his virtues which they 
Have hitherto entertained, notwithstanding the apparent lean- 
ng towards absolute power which it was supposed he felt, as 
#idicated in the constitutions he has given to Bolivia-and Pe- 
su, bat which their situation probably required. Bolivar ar- 
rived at Cathagena on the 9th ult. where several thousand 
troops were collected, and was received with every mark of 
wespect. Me was to depart for Bogota on the 15th or 16th, 
with a favorite detachment of his army, principally composed 
of forcigners. 

Southern Manufectures.—We learn from the Petersburg Th- 
\iligencer, that a company has been formed for the purpose 
of establishing a Cotton Factory in that borough. It is con- 
femplated at first to start only 2000 or 2500 spindles, calcula- 
ted to turn out about 1000 yards of ¢loth per day, and to add 
the number asdemand may require. The facilities offer- 
ed by the great water power in the neighborhood of Peters- 
burg, and the fact that the material grows in great excel- 
‘ByBe_and abundance in the vicinity, give every reason fo sup- 
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port the belief that the enterprising undertakers will receive 
a good return from their investment. It has been often a 
matter of stirprise to us, that an attempt at the manufacture 
of domestic fabrics has never before been attempted. The 
vast advantages attendant on their introduction amongst the 
growers of the raw material, must be obvious, as it super- 
cedes the necessity of incurring all those expenses and risks 
necessarily attendant on the transportation of the same to 
the other states or to Europe; and thereby giving employment 
and profit to others which might be as well enjoyed at home, 
with the additional advantage of supplying themselves with 
-. articles of absolute necessity to their families, which 

now enly procured by allowing innumerable duties and 
commissions to. host of factors and agents. We fully anti- 
cipate, that when the Petersburg factory becomes fairly into 
operation, it will be the means of enlightening our southern 
friends of the utility and profitable savings of such establish- 
menfs to their part of the union, and be an inducement to 
a more extensiye investment of capital therein. 








Trial and Acquittal of Mrs. Whipple.—The trial of this weak 
and deluded woman has been completed. Mrs. W. it will be 
recollected, was charged with being an accomplice of Strang 
(whose condemnation we have already noticed) in the mur~ 
der of her husband. When she was placed at the bar of the 
court, she was attended by some ofher relations, who mani- 
fested the greatest tenderness and solicitude for her through~ 
out the trial. When she was required torise and: have her 
veil raised that “she might look upon the jurors and they up- 
on her,” the features of her face appeared too: much flushed 
and disfigured by weeping for an observer to trace those lines 


tof beauty which are said to have been there—her appear- 


ance was. interesting, and there was much sympathy for her 
wretched situation apparent throughout the vast assemblage 
in the hall. The prosecuting attorney having moved that 
Strang be admitted as a witness against the prisoner, Judge 
Duer pronounced the opinion of the Court, that ke could not 
beso admitted. The Attorneys for the prosecution thereup- 
on observed, that, in consequence of this decision, they had 
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fon to the distillers 
‘We do not wish, in the present instance, 
tits of this memori feel as much 
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Intempertinee, ith devastation and 
horrors at than those inflicted by all 


the wars a ich the great human family 
have- been scourged;—a€ a time:when Societies are forming 
in every direction for the suppression of this dreadful curse 
upon our country,—whilst from the the bar and the bench, the 
pulpit and the press, the thunders of eloquence are hurled a- 
gainst it,—we see it deliberately proposed in the convention, 
which has been pronounced ‘one of the most respectable bo- 
dies of men ever collected together fn this country,” to add 
still further inducements to the use of this domestic poison, 
already receiving such encouragement from: the government 
as to render it the bane of socicty. We have reason to hope 
that the judgment of the committee who drafted the memo- 
rial did not lead them to adopt such a. proposition from a 
sense of its justice to the country, but rather as an assistant 
in furthering their views on other subjects with which they 
are more immediately interested. Our wishes may lead us 
to this conclusion, but we feel charitable enough to believe 
this to be the reason why a further eneouragement is sug- 
gested in the memorial, and that na intention to urge: the 
subject to an extremity is contemplated. 7 


Gov. Troup declines serving the state of Georgia longer 
than his present term. It would have been well for the fu- 
ture fame of his Excellency, had he arrived at this conclu- 
sion at an earlier day, as he would thereby have saved the 
state from much obloquy, which has been heaped upon it 
through his instrumentality. Matthew Talbott, Esq. is an- 
nounced ag a candidate to fill his place, Col. Campbell, pre- 
viously nominated, having declined standing a poll. 


A paper printed at Macon, (Georgia) says a spot of earth, 
about an acre in extent, near the court house in Lowndes 
county, suddenly gave way not long since, and sunk to the 
depth of one hundred feet! The place is now covered with 
water, the trees standing as they grew, the tallest pine being 
20 or 30 feet. below the leve) of the surrounding country. 
Small ponds like this, are frequently met with in that part of 
the state, and are there called Lime Sinks; produced probably, 
by the action of the subterrancous streams. 


A young lady having given a gentleman, who was not very 
remarkable for his taste in dress, a playfulslap on the face, 
he called out,.‘tyou have made my eye smart.” “Indeed!” 





We. 


come to the conclusion, from the facts which had already 
en adduced, and the remaining testimony which it was in 
eir power to preduce, being of so slight a character as not 
aterially to affect the case, the jury would not be warrant- 


“| ed in convicting the prisoner, and inasmuch as under the de- 


cision of the court the testimony of Strang could not be ad- 
mitted, they would abandon the prosecution. On this inten- 
tion being declared, the counsel for the prisoner remarked, 
that the candid admissions made by the counsel for the pros- 
ecution, the counsel for the prisoner would not @all- any wit- 
nesses, though they had it in their power to shew strong ex- 
planatory testimony, and would submit the ease to the charge 
of the court. 

The Judge, after adverting to what had just transpired,and 
without recapitulating the testimony, submitted the case to 
the consideration of the jury. He cautioned them to look 
only at the evidence which atlected the guilt or.innocence of 
the prisoner in relation to the charge for which she was upon 
trial. As to the evidence which had been adduced shewing 
her guilt in other respects, he advised them to say to her, as 
the court were disposed to say,and as the Saviour of the world 
said upon another oecasion, “Go, and sin nomore.” 


NOT GUILTY. r 

An expression of approbation was here manifested; but it 
was immediately restrained. The unfortunate prisoner re- 
ceived the verdict of the jury, leaning forward, her face rest- 
ing upon the table. She neither looked up, nor seemed to be 
moved by the abrupt transition in the aspect of the trial whieh 
followed the decision of the court;.nordid she appear to 
particularly affected upon the rendering of the verdict, tho” 
she held a handkerchiet to her face and wept: and when, un- 
der the proper and streng admonition ofthe court that no 
unfeeling and curious eve should attempt to penetrate the 
thick veil which concesled her¢ountenance from general ob- 
servation, she left the chamber, she seemed to move mecha- 
nically, and by the aid of the attending officers, rather than 
by any volition of her own. 

Mrs. Whipple, when Strang was firstexamined on suspi- 
sion of the murder, testified to the ge before the ma- 
gistrate: 9 

Orton, (or Strang as he is generally c told her that he 
would poison Mr. Whipple ifhe could get @ ehance, but he 
never gave her any arsenic or other poison te give Mr. W.. 
nor ever asked her to administer any such thing; and:he 
told her that he would way-lay Mr. Whipple, and that if 
was found out in it, he would get her as deep in-the mud as- 
he was in the mire; that she told Mr. Whipple of his last 
threat, but he laughed at it, and said he was not afraid of 
him; both of these declarations of Orton were made conside- 
rable time before Mr. W’s death, and before site and Orton 
went riding together; that ride was on the day Mr. Whipple 
went to Kingston the last time; on that: oecasion they staid 
togetherat the tavern, as man and wife;: that she has been 
imprudent and has been deluded away by: Orton, but is inno- 
cent of the murder, and cannet swear-that Orton is guilty of it. 

The day succeeding the trial of Mrs. Whipple, Strang was 
conducted into the Court to receive the sentence of the law 
dué to the heinousness of his crime. At 11 0’clock the judge, 
in a very solemn, feeling and appropriate magner, proceeded 
to address and sentence the criminal; and concluded by di- 
recting, that on Friday the 24th of August, between 12 and & 
o’clock in the afternoon, he shial} be taken by the sheriff to 
some convenient place, and.there hung by the neck. until he. 


be dead. 

















said the young lady—‘Well, 1 am happy to haye been the 
cause of making something smart about you,” - 


he ae 


SE _ 
DIED—On Monday morning, Marcus M‘Causland, esr. 
one of the oldest and most respectable inhabitants of oureity. 
On the 5th inst. Capt. Henry Yearly, aged 53 years, for 
ny years a res shipmaster out of this port, and latter- 
ly a teacher th in this city, in which honorable calling 
itted lf with ability. 


Qn Th 


the. 


last, Dr. Kicuarb Toy, after a short illness.. 


“. 


The jury, without leaying their seats, found a verdict of 
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THE MOURNER OF THE LAST HOPE. ’ VOR THB WORTH AMERICAN. 


‘‘Where grass o’ergrows cach mould’ring bone, 
And stones lves to ruins grown, 
Like me, are deathlike old.” —Gertrude of Wyoming. 


I saw an old man kneel down by a grave, 
All alone in the midnight stillness; 

And his forehead bare, deep wrinkled with care, 
Looked pale with a wintry chillness. 

His hands were clasp’d o’er a grave newly dug, 
And they shook with his soul wrung sadness; 

His blood slowly crept, and he groaning wept, 
As he thought of bis visions of gladness. 

The stars were along the wide depth of blue, 
Shining down with a tremulous gleaming; 

And the glorious Moon, at her highest noon, 
Sat arrayed with the Spirits of Dreaming. ° 

1 asked the old man why he wept and pray’d; 
And his look was a look of sorrow! 

Then he cried sad and wild—Alas! for my child, 
No waking hast thou for the morrow! 

Years had wrought changes for him—as forall— 
Now the last of his hopes slept beside him! 





She was young and fair—but now silent there! 
No voice could I find to chide him. 

Yea!—a common tale, and a common lot, 
From the breast to the charnel house slumber! 

Dark curses of fear wrap our being here— 
Whieh time and thought cannot number. 


She moved the fairest—the fairest among, 
Like a a fairy shape of lightness; 

And awakened the song, in the dance along, 
Like a seraph of heaven in brightness. 

Note could gazeon her eye of lustrous blue, 
And not fee} his spirit heaving, 

When it flash’d in love, like light from above, 
The azure cloud brightly Icaving. 

And her check of snow was a choek of health, 
To those who knew not her weakness, 

Till the hectic flush like the day’s faint blish, 
Came o’er to disturb its meekness. 

_ Then she shrunk away from her pride of form, 

Like a cloud in its loveliest shading, 

Like the death-toned lute—when winda are mute, 
Or the rose in Summer's fading. 


And the crowd did pass from the couch of wo; 
a rym finish’d each me duty—. 
. n garlands wove, hy'the hands of love 5 

Hung around ina withering beauty. 

Never sounded the death bell in my ear 
With a@ keell so awful and weary, 

As they buried her deep—for a long—long sleep, 
In the lone place—so dark and dreary. 


On Cunist! ’tis a strange and fearful thought, 
That beauty like her’s should have perished, 

That the red lean worm should prey ona form, 
Which a bosom of love might have cherished. 


J Lovey HER—Stranger! with soul of truth— 
But Gop inhis darkness hath smitten; 
Who shall! madly believe that man may grieve 
O’er the page of Ergrniry written— 
The old man rose and he went his way, 
Oh deep was his utterlessmourning, 
But the woes of his night—no morrow’s dear light, 
Will dispel with the ray of its dawning. 


THE FALCON MESSENGER. 


The warrior loosed the silken string 

hat was around his falcon’s wing: 

“Go forth, till thou that thing shalt see 
“More than my life-blood dear to me.”’ 
The bird went forth—the red gold shone— 
The white steed neighed—the bird swept on; 
He paused above a tower—and then 
Sought out his warrior lord again: 

“Tsaw a lady and a child— 

“The infant in its slumber smiled; 
‘Methinks the mother would have wept, 
“But ’twas such soothing watch she kept.” 
His look grew soft, his voice sank low; 

**My own brave bird, well dost thou know, 
“What thou in thy wild flight couldst see, 
‘‘More dear than life-blood far to me.” 

Lovers talk of their heart’s beating; it beats with tolerable 
vapidity in those who neither “love nor are beloved.” In one 
hour the heart beats three thousand six hundred times, and 
‘ischarges seven thousand two hundred ounces of blood, and 
the whole mass of blood in the body is conveyed through it 
nearly five times. In a day the whole blood of the body cir- 
cukates through the heart six hundred times. 


The duke of Marlborough observing a soldier leaning 
theughgfully on his musket, at the close of the battle of Blen- 
heim, accostedhim thus: ‘Why so pensive, my friend, after 


. 


30 ious a victory?” “It may rae 9 cont the 


soldier;) “but 1 am thinking, that all the hu ood J lave 





spilt this 


. 


Maly carngd me fourpence,” 
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Toa Passion Flower that withered in my glass of water before J 
could paint from it. . 
Frail plant, whose early buds display 
Their beauties to the opening day, 
And fades with its deeliniug ray, 
Toe bloom no more: 
When thy poor seattered leaves I view, 
So lately bright with morning dew, 
*Neath the green bush on which they grew, 
Se lowly laid 
An emblem of myself I see, 
When cheerful morning dawned for me: 
But I have droop’d and pin’d like thee, * 
In sorrow’s night. 
Yes! Hope once dwelt within my breast, 
Calm were my days, serene and blest, . 
Whilst her soft accents whispered rest, : 
For future years 
But when affliction’s chilling night ~ 
Shaded the morn so fair and bright, 
From this sad heart she took her flight, 
To those more blest 
Fresh buds the morning may bestow, 
The cheering sun again will glow, 
And gentle zephyrs round thee blow, 


Each changing days 
But HOpe again igo my breast te 
Will a gottled rest,— 
For in aken rest, 
a Pale sorrow Gwellé 
Rese. 


The Passion flower blooms in the mornigg and withers at 


night. e 
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Ali women ost, are captivated of lent; especially 

| those for wh easure in particular, its possessor may ex- 
ertit. No ag be more flattering; and flattery*is the 
key to all ant ofa handsome person, or even good 


rt 

Moat rt forgotten, or willingly pardoned in 
e of woman does not require to be 
—(I speak of gene tances. ) 
The same cannot be sgid with res to virt alities 
In so much higher estegni does humafP¥anity hold talent than 
virtue. Good looks, combinéd with vapid intellect, will win 
few women unless they are _e j object of 
their admiration. > 

Raillery.—As nothing is more oking to some tempers 
than raillery, a prudent person will not always be satirically 
witty where he can, but only where he may without offence. 
For he will consider that the finest stroke of raillery is but 
8 witticism; and that there is hardly any person so mean 
—— good-will is not preferable to the pleasure of a horse. 
augh. 

Persian notions.—The king of Persia said to the elchec, (Sir 
John Malcolm,) ‘I have heard a report which I cannot be- 
believe, that your king has only one wife.” ‘No Christian 

rince can have more,” said the elchce. ‘O, I know that! 

ut he may have a little lady.” ‘Our gracious king, George 
the Third,” replied the envoy, “is an example to his subjects 
of attention to morality and religion in this respect, as in eve- 
ry other.” ‘This : ! all be proper,” concluded his majesty 
of Persia, laughiug, “but I certainly should not like to be the 
king of such a-country.’’ 

Death.—It is worthy of obeartittion fie Lord Bacon, that 
there is no passion in the mind ofsman so weak, but it masters 
the fear of death; and therefore, death is not such a terrible 
enemy, when a man hath so many attendents about him, 
that can win the combat of him. Revenge triumphs over death; 
love slights it; honour aspires to it; grief flieth to it; nay, we 
read that after Otho the emperor had slain himself, even pity, 
which is the tenderest of human passions, provoked many of 
his followers to die out of mere compassion for their master. 

Diogenes being asked, the biting of which beast was most 
dangerous? answered, if you mean wild beasts, *tis the slander- 
er’s; if tame ones, the flatterer’s. 

A profligate young Oxonian, whase knocker wasnearly 
worn out by the incessant single raps of a host of needy duns, 
affixed the following irreverend quotation on the door of his 
room: “I know your necesities before ye ask, and your igno- 
rance in asking.” 

Once when Kemble played Hamlet in the country, the per- 
son who acted Guildenstern was, or imagined himself to be, 
a capital musician. Hamlet asks him—*Will you play upon 
this pipe?” “My lord, I cannot.” ‘I pray you.” ‘Believe 
me, Taennet.” “I do beseech you.” ‘Well, if your lordship 
insists on it, I shall do as well as 1 can” —and, to the confu- 
sion of Hamlet, and the great amusement of the audience, he 
played God save the King. 

The truth, but not the whole truth.—A gentleman, hearing of a 

rson’s death, said to another, “I thought you told me Tom 

ilson’s fever had gone off.” “Yes,” (replied the latter,) ‘but 
I forgot to mention that he had gone off along with it.” 

Dr. Johnson—When a friend of his who had not been very 
lucky in his first marriage, married a second time, he said, ‘A- 
las! another instance of the triumph of Hope over Experience. 















“Full Measure—A quaker alighting from the Bristol coach, on 
entering the inn, called for some beer, and observing the pint 
deficient in guantity, thus addressed the landlord—* Pray 
friend, how many butts of beer dost thou draw in.a month?” 
Ten, sir, replied Boniface—‘And thou wouldst like to draw 
eleven,” rejoined Ebenezer! Certainly,” exclamed the smi- 
ling landlord. ‘Then I will tell thee how friend,” added the 
quaker—‘ Fill thy measures.” 
Three Indians were hung on the 29th June, in Georgia, for 
the murder of Allen Carr’s family, in December last. When 
one of them (the last one executed) was launched off, the 
rope by which he was suspended broke; he rose up and enquir- 
ed whether they were done with him. Upon reeeiving ah 
answer in the negative, he said, with great non-chalance, 
“try it again then.” 
Mr. M‘Kenny was lately married to Mrs.. Mary Jackson, 
both of Harper's Ferry, he being the lady’s fifi husband 
and she only in her 28th year. What a wo-man!—{This is 
from an Ohio paper. Jt may bea mis-print; but fee or fifty. 
‘beth are good grammar.”’} { 
We find the following in the Boston Courier of Mondays 
“The stranger who was turned out of a pew in Chancery 
Place Meeting House yesterday morning, is requested to 
leave his name and residence at thisOflice, for the satisfactio: 
of a number of gentlemen who respect himéfor his truly dig- 
nified deportment on the occasion.” ssh ‘fi 
Magical number.—If, as they hird tinrc 
be the charm, the here of t 
tainly bears a charmed life: 
village near Paisley, aman ¥ 
each of his wives’ names were th 
living, the third by each wife, @ 
three days of other. lHt@last wife hz 
years, and he e ts to be married agai 





















hdays are within 
been dead three 


EPIGRAM O} 
Dandies to make a great § 
betes coats stuck out Wil 
And this is surely appropos 
Por what's a aos with 
. EPITAR 
Catharine Noble, lo, her@shie lit 
Nobody laughs and nobody cries; 
Where she’s gone and how she fares, 
Nobody knows and nobody cares. 
In Cheltenham church yard, England, is the following epi- 
taph on a child: be 
If thus so early I am done for, 
I wonder what I was'‘begun for. 
And some years since, in the same place, was inscribed on u._ 
tombstone, the following: 
Here I lie with my two daughters, ce ’ 
Confusion take the Cheltenham waters. 
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A very remarkable discovery was made a few days ago fn 
the Morris and Easton Canal, about 4 miles from Schooley’s 
Mountain. It isa mammoth skeleton in a remarkable state o! 
preservation. It lay about 3 feet beneath the surface, and 
was exhumed in exeavating the canal. It issupposed to ye 
much larger than that in Peale’s Museum, one of the tusks 
being probably 150 weight. The grinders Jook as fresh as if 
they had not been buried a day, though they may have lain 
here a thous ears.” skeleton has been bought with 
Europe. 


the intention of sending iti 


The Vermont Patriot states that a gentleman of Irasburgi 
in that state, while ae co. in his field, a few days since, 
found what is termed by some “:.n jron shirt,” the body part of 
which is made wholly of iron rings linked into each other a- | 
bout one eighth of an inch in diameter. The collar ie made 
of brass rings 60 closely interwoven as to be perfectly stifi— 
The proper name of the garment is undoubtedly a ‘coat of 
mail,” but how it came in Irasburgi, is left to conjecture. |! 
was found under the stump of 2 tree, which. had become rol+ 
ten. We have seen several of the rings, which are made of 
small wire, and appear to be rivetted together. The VU. S. } 
Engineers who are surveying in that region, have procured it, 
and intend to carry it to New York. j 
MASONIC CALENDAR. 
Periods of meeting of the respective Chapters and Lodges 
of the MASONIC FRATERNITY, at their Hat in this city, 
for the ensuing week: 
Monday—Amucasiz Lopar, No. 25, at 8 o’tlock, P. M. 
Tuesday—Concorpsa Cuarrer, No. 1, at 8 o’elock, P. M. 
Tuesday —Wakinen Lonar, No. 51, at 8 P. M. | 
Wednesday—Sr. Joun’s Lonce, No. $4, at 8, P. M. 
Thursday—Winoman Cuarrter, No. 12, at 8, P. M. 
Thursdag—Puornix Lovae, No. 56, at 8, P. M. 
Friday—Concorpis Lopag, No. 13, at 8 P. M. 
EEE 
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